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4g 4 OTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 





THE BARNARD LANGUAGE READER 


By MARION D. PAINE, Instructor in 
the Barnard Schools, New York City 


30 cents 


» This book for the first school year offers an in- 
Mteresting variety of material for dramatization, re- 

"production, and memory work. Besides simple 
4 - adaptations of seven popular hursery stories, such 

sas ‘‘The Three Bears’, ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood”, 
and ‘‘The Little Red Hen”, the book contains a 
) number of fables and folk tales which illustrate the 
| various duties and faults of childhood. The poetry, 
| for the most part classic in character, is popular 
) with small boys and girls. The matter is arranged 
» with reference to the seasons, Among the very at- 
‘tractive illustrations are twenty-three in colors, 
| while the cover design is a clever adaptation of an 
old-fashioned sampler. 





"AUSTIN'S LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR FOR- 


EIGN WOMEN 


35 cents 


- This book is designed especially for use in Settle- 
. ment Work and evening schools. It teaches foreign 
| Women to speak and read English and shows them 
| how to become good, intelligent American citizens. 
) The working woman's longing for sociability is 
a ) made the basis of the instruction. The class meet- 
"ings form the connecting link between the old 
' World and the new, and help adjust the immigrant 
"to her new environment and new conditions of 
P living. These lessons are the outgrowth of many 
" years’ experience in Settlement Work, in teaching 
# English to foreign women, and in training other 
p teachers for such work. Interest in the reading 
iéssons is stimulated by the use of questions, con- 
» Versation, memory exercises, and pictures. Self- 
@ expression is encouraged as much as possible. 
) Every lesson is full of valuable information on some 


Opic of greatest interest and importance to foreign - 





STAMPER’S TEXTBOOK ON THE TEACHING 
OF ARITHMETIC. 


By ALVA WALKER STAMPER, Ph. D., Head of the De- 
partment of Mathematics, State Normal School, Chico, Cal. . 


$1.00 


This book gives a greater breadth of view in con- 
nection with the larger problems concerned with the 
teaching of arithmetic, some practical suggestions 
as to methods, and a brief but comprehensive re- 
view of subject matter. It contains an interesting 
history of the subject; an account of the reasoning 
involved in arithmetic; a brief treatment of the 
scope and value of algebra and geometry in the ele- 
mentary school; a general lesson plan, with ten 
plans worked out in detail; advice as to modes of 
instruction and detail of routine work; etc. The 
work is carefully planned, the methods are up-to- 
date and practicable, and the subject related to 
actual life. 





OTIS’S PIONEER SERIES 


Antoine of Oregon Martha of California 
Benjamin of Ohio Philip of Texas 
Hannah of Kentucky Seth of Colorado 


For Fourth Year - 35 cents each 


These books tell in the author’s own inimitably 
entertaining way, Stories of the journeys made by 
those adventurous pioneers who were determined to 
push west either to found homes or to gain riches for 
themselves from the better opportunities offered in 
the new country. There were hardships to be en- 
dured in making the long and tedious journeys 
through almost unbroken forests, across desolate 
prairies and over unbridged rivers, in fair and 
stormy weather; there were homes to be built, and 
there were fields to be cleared, while savage foes 
watched from the distance. All these hardships 
and all these adventures were experienced, and are 
interestingly related, by children. 





MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BW YORK 





CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 











opies, 6 Cents 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A WISE POSTPONEMENT. 

The decision of the administration 
to delay action on the proposed 
Nicaragua treaty until the regular 
session of Congress meets with gen- 
eral approval. The obligations which 
the United: States would assume un- 
der the treaty are too serious to be 
lightly taken up; and the proposed 
departure from our long-established 
policy is so radical that it ought not 
to be made without time to consider 
all its probable consequences. To the 
political faction at present on top in 
Nicaragua the promised three-million 
dollar largess irom the United States 
looked large; and to Americans who 
are personally interested in the es- 
tablishment of “dollar diplomacy” 
the postponement of the treaty may 
be disappointing; but no public inter- 
ests will suffer from-the delay. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF MR. 
BRYAN 


+ 


Texas Democrats have undertaken 
to relieve Secretary Bryan from 
whatever firiancial embarrassment 


may have been occasioned by his ac- 
eceptance of the office of Secretary of 
State by raising a large fund for him 
by popular swhbscription. It is an- 
nounced that $4,000 have already been 
subscribed, and the promoters of the 
movement hope to secure for the 
Commoner at least $50,000. If these 
hopes are realized, the gift will prac- 
tically amount to doubling the salary 
of the secretary, and should be enough 
to relieve him from all apprehension 
of want and enable him cheerfully to 
relinquish his revenue from Chautau- 
juan engagements, which.is the con- 
dition of the proposed sift. It is 
difficult not to suspect these Texas 
Democrats of sarcasm, but they seem 
to be in earnest. 


AS TO MEXICO. 
As was anticipated, the resignation 
of Henry Labe Wilson, ambassador 


to Mexico, which was offered at the 
Begining of the present administra- 


tion, has been accented. to take ef- 
fect October 14. Mr. Wilson’s rec- 
ommendations were displeasing to 


the President. and the frankness with 
which he talked about the conditions 
in Mexico also helped to make him 
@ persona non grata at the White 
House. President Wilson adheres to 


his determination mot to recognize 
‘Huerta. He has designated Ex- Gov- 
ernor Lind of Minnesota to go to 


Mexico as his personal representa- 
tive, but not accredited to the 
Huerta government. It is expecte 
that later, when a stable government 
is established, Mr. Lind will be for- 
mally named as ambassador. Mr. 
Lind has served four terms in Con- 


gress, but he has had no diplomatic 

experience, 

EXPRESS COMPANIES HARD 
HIT 

The express companies, already 


hard hit by the extraordinary develop- 
ment. of the parcel post, have suffered 
another blow by the decision of the 
interstate commerce commission re- 
quiring them to make a sweeping re- 


duction in their rates on iterstate 
business, beginning next October. 
The reduction ordered amounts to 


about sixteen per cent. on the aver- 
age; and it is estimated: that it will 
cost the express companies at least 
twenty-six million dollars a year. On 
packages of more than four pounds, 
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roing from 200 to 2,000 miles, the 
flew rates are actually lower than 
those by parcel post; but for longer 
distances they afe practically the 
same, The commission requires also 
the adoption of a new block system 
which it has devised, under which the 
United States is divided into 950 rec- 
tangular blocks, each averaging about 
2.500 square miles, for the computing 
of rates,—a system like that adopted 
by the parcel post. 


BRIBERY 


lf the 
as stern as thn 
West Virgini a, the 
ut a nfluencing of 
would not be so lightly regarded as 
it now very generally is. In West 
Virginie, seven members of the legis- 
lature, some in the House and some 
in the Senate, were charged er ac- 
ceptins bribes for their votes in the 
last election of a United States sena- 
tor. “Two of the eases have not yet 
been tried; but the five men first in- 
dicted have all been convicted, the 
marked money paid them by a private 
detective: having been found on their 
Three of them have been 





NO JOKE. 

all the states were 
he Superior Court of 
direct bribery or 
legislators 


yurts im 


persons. 
sentenced to six years each im the 
penitentiary; one to five years and six 


months; and one to five years. It 
would be. well if these convictions and 
sentences were to make legislators in 
general more wary as to yielding to 
improver influences. 

WILL NOT EXHIBIT. 

The formal notification of the 
British government that Great Bri- 
tain is not in a position to participate 
in the Panama-Pacific Exposition is 
explained on the ground of the ex- 
pense attending such expositions, and 
the undue frequency of. similar de- 
mands. But the present government 
of Great Britain has not been marked 
by extreme economy in other mat- 
ters; and it is not surprising that 
other explanations than the one offi- 
cially. given should be sought for the 


English decision. Russia has _fol- 
lowed the English examnle, and Ger- 
many and Austria are expected to do 


the same. The rather eager explana- 
tions of leading Emglish papers that 
the course of England has nothing to 


do with the question of Panama 
Canal tolls show pretty plainly what 
is in the English mind. The Ameri- 


can attitude upon that question is 
hardly likely to be modified by sus- 
picions of possible British discour- 
tesy. 

TO MOVE THE CROPS. 

The announcement of Secretary 
McAdoo that the treastiry is pre- 
pared to deposit $50,000,000 in the 
banks of the South and West to as- 
sist in the moving of the crops has 
gratified the bankers of those sec- 
tions. It 4s expected that this ar- 
rangement will obviate any money 
stringency. The secretary has es- 
tablished a new precedent in agreeing 
to take commercial paper as collateral 


for such government denosits. This 
is the first time that this has been 
done. The government will charge 
interest at the rate of two per cent. 
per annum upon these deposits, and 
will require that the money be re- 
turned to the treasury at specified 
dates, in neg January, Febru- 
ary and March. As the deposits will 
be granted only banks which 
have outstanding forty per cent. of 
their authorized bond-secured circu- 
lation, it is expected that one inci- 


dental result of the arrangement will 
be a revived demand for the govern- 
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ment two per cents., which recently 
have been sagging below par. 
CASTRO AGAIN. 

That stormy petrel of Latin-Ameri- 
can politics, Ex- Presi dent Cipriano 
Castro, is .making another effort to 
re-establish himself as President of 
Venezuela, and has landed on Venez- 
uelan territory at the head of an 
armed Revolutionary body. Battles 
have already taken place between 
state troops and the rebels, on the 
frontier of the state of Tachira, at 
the city Macuro, on the other side 


of the republic. The situation is re- 
garded as so serious that the Federal 
Council has authorized - President 


Gomer to assume the 
until the 


powers of dic- 


tator revolution is crushed, 
and Gomez has taken personal com- 
mand of the Government troops. 
Castro’s movement represents noth- 
ing but his own reckless and selfish 
ambitions, and few will mourn if it 


crushed. 


a 
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Pitman Shorthand Introduced 


The School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance of the New York 
University, has just introduced a 
course in shorthand, using the Isaac 
Pitman text-books in this connection. 


is. quickly 





This school has been well known 
throughout New York and the East 
as one of the most practical and up- 
to-date in the country, and it is _al- 
ready offering a wide range of 
courses, including Principles of Ac- 
counting, Accounting Practice, Audit- 


ing, Investment Accounts 
of Corporation Reports. Commercial 
Geography, Corporation Finance, 
Panics and Depressions, etc. This 
school students who hold a 
Regents Qualifying Certificate, or a 
diploma of a four-years’ high school. 
Piowever, business men without such 
credentials who are over twenty-one 
years of age, are not barred from at- 
tendance, for they may be admitted 
to the class without examinati ons at 
the discretion of the scho 


-" 
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Water Supply and Education 

President Joe Caak, of the Missis- 
sippi Normal college, believes that 
the first step in the education of wo- 
men in the country should be the 
elimination of needless farm drudg- 
ery. No matter how good the rur- 
al school] may be, he declares, it can- 
not help permanantly in making life 


haste sis 


accepts 





faculty. 





m the coutry attractive unless there 
goes with it the movement to ligh- 
ten the labor of women on the farm. 

The water supply in a 


rouses President Cook’s indignati: 
He is convinced that as much as 
nine-tenths of the drudgery of 
women on the fatfm is due to 
quated methods of handling 
hauling the water supply. 
The getting of the water 
source of supply to the 
plication réquires more 
than any other item 
The water for the kitchen has to be 
lifted from the well, carried to the 
kitchen, poured into kettle, poured 
out of the kettle into a Guhipan, and 
from the dishpan out of doors. When 
this is handled six. mga the total 
lift ing is 120 pounds. The cooking 
of three meals a day on a meagre 
f water will necessitate 


allowance 
ten buckets of water. When to this 


the 
anti- 


and 


from the 
p« Nt oT ap- 
manual labor 
of } kee 

I nousekeepi ng. 


is added the water necessary for bath 
ing, scrubbing, and the weekly wash 
it will easily bring the lift per day 


up to a ton. 
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WINSHIP Prewe! 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous ! AGENCY 


A tew UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendentin Massachusetts :— 
I thank you for your excellent services in filling my i- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 


Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. mee . ” 


From a Connecticut teacher :— 


I thank = for your interest in lecating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoy my work here in the——— Schoo) as 1 have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
2S in accerdance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Ceurteous, 
s.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


I appreciate your kindness and interest in — mea po- 
sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior to any 
ether with whieh | registered. 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very glad te tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfac ene 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de 
partment in her school. 
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Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thoreugh 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon &treet, Boston, Mass. 
Leng Distance Telephone. 








156 PLEASANT STREET 


MALDEN, MASS. 














THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES= 


EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in 
studies of heredity. His comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” 
family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance to 
both studies, Order a copy of 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


HE Royal Road to writing does not exist. The journey at its easiest is hard 
on tender hands and eyes. THE BIG THREE will make the way easier 

and quicker. Send for The New School Writing ‘Book and samples of THE 
BIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and drawing. Our new 


book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education. It has 








several superb plates and was written by one of the leading art directors of 


this country. 


_ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, — Jeesey ary, nj 
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For the Teacher 
Whe has to Depend 


“On Her Own Initiative 


THE; NEW . NORMAL. MUSIC COURSE 


is ideal. 





The books are closely graded. 


The material is fresh, and of the same 
quality as the work of great masters in 


music. 


The work is so carefully scheduled that 
both supervisor and teacher are saved 
from the drudgery of details. 


The typography is unusually attractive. 
The series is the product of experience. 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Two, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 


Silver, Burdett: & Company 


Bosion........ ...New. York ..—......Chicago 
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EVERY SCHOOLMAN'S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY “ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D, Intro- 
duction by Paul H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: “The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century. I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H. 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: “I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














TWO NOTABLE ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS 





BRIGGS and McKINNEY: A FIRST BOOK OF 
COMPOSITION: §- ©~ -» - 








Embodying an entirely new idea in composition 
teaching. Emphasis is placed pot upon the forms, 
but upon the qualities of good composition~Sin- 
cerity,.Good Form, Definiteness, Interest, Unity, 
Variety, anid Coherence. This insures continuity in 
progress, and advance combined with constant re- 
VIOWS oy 
Practical writing is developed through varied 
and carefully-arranged exercises. Illustrative ma- 
terial has been chosen from books well within the 
pupil's range of reading, and is accompanied by 
pointed questions and specific directions for study. 

Enough material is provided for the first two 
years of the high school. Where conditions are 
unusually favorable, the book may be used during 
the last year of the grammar school. 


90. cents” 


| 
| 
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KITTREDGE and FARLEY: AN ADVANCED 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR - - 80 cents 








Elementary principles are here treated less fully 
than in books for grammar-school tse, and difficult 
problems in syntax and analysis receive correspond- 
ingly greater attention. 


Among the topics treated with unusuai thor- 
oughness are the use of shail and will, the infinitive 
participles, the verbal noun, indirect questions, con- 
ditional sentences, and the combination of clauses 
in simple, and 


compound, complex, compound- 


complex sentences, 
The book will prove equally 


serviceable for 
high-school classes, or for reference use in connec- 
tion with work in English literature, composition 


and rhetoric. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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SOME SOCIAL USES OF EDUCATION ACCORD- 
ING TO NATURE 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR, 
Editor School Journal, New York 

The modern teacher should be, and to an in- 
creasing extent is, not only a trainer of individuals 
but also a social engineer. His duties and re- 
sponsibilities in both capacities are so closely in- 
terwoven that often he as well as the general pub- 
lic fails to see wherein they agree and wherein 
they differ. As a trainer of individuals, it is the 
duty of the teacher to find their aptitudes and to 
develop them accordingly. The uniform school 
must give place to the universal and_ various 
school. The uniform school is the prescriptive 
school that ignores and therefore often denies and 
even defies the nature of individuals. But as an en- 
gineer of society in respect both to its economic 
affairs and to its ethical concerns, the teacher 
should regard the general welfare. He should 
not prepare youth either for an overloaded labor 
market or for a profession or occupation for 
which there is no need or beneficial use. Because 
a youth has an aptitude for organic chemistry is 
an insufficient reason for instructing him as a 
brewer of malt liquors or as a distiller of alcohol 
even in neighborhoods where there is an eco- 
nomic demand for such services. Nor because a 
youth has an aptitude for silversmithing would 
this be a sufficient reason for instructing him as 
a worker in gold and silver in a prairie town of 
the Middle West. Nor again, while textile work- 
ers are suffering from an overloaded labor mar- 
ket so that wages are below a reasonable stand- 
ard of living, is the teacher as a social engineer 
justified in encouraging ordinary preparation for 
ordinary performance in such localities. The 
wage-scale shows that we have too many clerks 
now; the uniform school is its cause. 

The phrase education according to nature is 
about three centuries old. It has already worked 
a revolution in school and in college. But it con- 
tains more than revolution, a turning around. 
Education according to nature is more. than 
catastrophic: it is, first, a destructive chaos, and, 
next, a constructive cosmos; it is a philosophy that 
destroys and then builds. It means that we must 
search and know the physical powers and deficien- 
cies of each and every individual in more than a 
hundred items that concern his education. It has 
moved educational theory and practice over upon 
the new basis of applied physio-psychical science. 
Equally the phrase means that we must search 


and know the mental powers and_ deficiencies. 
Concert class teaching. and individual rote learn- 
ing must end. Even step with these’ concerns, 
education according to nature proposes that we 
search and know the social needs and interests. 
There are now twelve hundred recognized gainful 
occupations. There are also three hundred recog- 
nized lines of economic activity not directly gain- 
ful but of high importance, from housewifery to 
non-salaried management and direction of elee- 
mosynary institutions, great and small. By pre- 
paring youth this way or that way, the teacher, as 
social engineer, promotes or retards the progress 
of these various occupations. Vocational instruc- 
tion in every line halts for want of teachers rather 
than of public approval. The teacher who be- 
comes fully aware of the nature and extent of his 
influence as a social engineer will immensely en- 
large ‘this own usefulness. 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE EVENING CENTRE,—WHAT 
IT IS, WHAT IT COSTS AND WHAT I PAYS 


LEE F. HANMER 
Russell Sage Foundation 

[Mr. Hanmer deseribed a centre in actual operation 
and gave in detail the money cost of this new line of 
educational work, which totalled for the year through- 
out the United States 338 centres, operated at an ex- 
pense of $139,535.73. ] 

Boston had four such centres last winter, in 
which there were twenty-nine musical clubs, which 
included orchestras, bands, glee clubs, mandolin 
clubs and mixed choruses; also fourteen dramatic 
clubs, eleven plain sewing, novelty sewing and 
Irish lace, one millinery,.eight folk dancing, one 
social dancing, four young men’s civic clubs, one 
young women’s ‘civic club, Oné ‘men’s civic chub, 
eight athletic clubs, one printing, nine art, four 
boys’ games clubs, four girls’ games clubs (not 
for the plaving Of games, but to prepare girls 
from seventeen to twenty to tell stories to chil- 
dren and to teach them games and songs) and four 
mothers’ clubs—in all, ninety-nine groups. 

Just now we are gathering information about 
the extent of this work throughout the United 
States in 1913. What growth it will show cannot 
be forecasted at this time, but we do know that in 
1912, 101 cities carried on some form of evening 
centre work and used 388 school buildings for that 
purpose. In eighty-four cities the school board 
furnished light and heat; in seventy-two of these 
cities janitor’s service was also furnished, and in 


fifteen cities the total expense was paid from 


od 
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school funds. Trained workers were employed 
in forty-four eities, and in nineteen of these some 
of the workers were paid) by the school board. 
Ten states have amended their school laws during 
the past two years so as to provide for the main- 
tenance of this work at public expense. The total 
amount of money reported as expended both by 
school boards and volunteer agencies in the main- 
tenance of these 338 evening centres was. $139,- 
535.73, an average of $412.74 per centre. 

This is what it costs. What does it pay? I can- 
not tell, nor can you. What can be done is to 
point out some if its products, the value of which 
to the individuals concerned and to society every- 
one may judge for himself. 

A tough dance hall in New York city was 
gathering in the young people of the neighbor- 
hood in which it was located. The board of edu- 
cation of that city opened an evening recreation 
centre in one of its nearby school buildings and 
sent trained recreation leaders there to organize 
and promote its activities. After the centre had 
been in operation for some time the  superin- 
tendent dropped in one evening when a social oc- 
casion for young men and women was in progress. 
He found about three hundred young people hav- 
in a most delightful time under wholesome and ele- 
vating conditions, using their own schoolhouse. 
On leaving the centre he stopped in at the near- 
by dance hall that had been the neighborhood 
menace and found, instead of a crowded ballroom, 
just fifteen couples on the. floor. 

“Men and women who have been all day under 
the direction of other people, or who are bound 
by the thongs of necessity to uninteresting and 
monotonous tasks, need in the evening something 
more than passive amusement. Active participa- 
tion is what furnishes recreation charged with 
life-giving power. Miss Follett says of her moth- 
ers’ clubs in the-Boston centres: “They enjoyed 
seeing their children do folk dances, but it was 
on the occasion when they danced the “Virginia 
reel” themselves that they went home with their 
faces aglow and with the quickened heartbeat 
which meant a lifting of burdens and an easier 
facing of the problems of tomorrow.’”’ 
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THE FUNCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE 


FACULTY 

PAUL H. GRUMMAN 

University of Nebraska 
‘Our dilemmas in college administration are to 
be traced largely to traditions which we have failed 
to eliminate or modify in accordance with our 
changed conditions. We have taken the traditions 
of the old colleges that had a prescribed course. 
The faculties of these colleges had been educa- 
ted in a uniform manner and, barring the per- 
sonal equation, each member of such a faculty was 
as competent as any one of his colleagues to 
enter into the business of administration. It was 
quite natural, therefore, that the small faculties 
of a generation ago should gather around a table 
and dispose of any and all administrative business. 
The college grew into the university under the 
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influence of German traditions, which precluded 
a strong administrative force on the ground that 
a wniversity is a company of scholars. Here the 
first serious blunder occurred, for the universities 
of our land were largely preparatory schools and 
the faculties elected consisted in a large measure 
of men who had not acquired scholarship in any 
vital sense. The direct result was that the facul- 
ties of these new institutions continued to do ad- 
ministration work oi all kinds instead of devoting 
themselves to the disciplines which they were sup- 
posed to represent. They built up personal ma- 
chines instead of departments of teaching and in- 
vestigation. Cognizant of the fact that at German 
umiversities the faculty elects new faculty mem- 
bers, they insisted upon a similar right within 
their departments with the result that continued 
inbreeding has led to wholesale degeneration. 
BSth co 
ART AND AMERICAN LIFE 


ROBERT B. HARSHE 
Leland Stanford Jr., University 


Art has grown slowly. Each country borrows 
its art traditions before it is capable of inde- 
pendent growth. America might have borrowed 
from the Indian, but, in reality, continued the Eng- 
lish tradition, following then in turn, the Dussel- 
dorf, Munich, Barbizon and_ Impressionists 
schools. The American Art student was selec- 
tive, and while he absorbed the best, he kept true 
to national ideals. 

Technically, all art today is cosmopolitan. Our 
painters are influenced by many unrelated artistic 
forces, by Japanese and Chinese as well as by Oc- 
cidental Art and by discoveries of physicists and 
chemists. Just now we are having some new 
words added to our vocabulary: Post-Impres- 
sionists, Cubists, Futurists and some _ worthy 
gentlemen are greatly agitated, just as Ruskin was 
agitated by Whistler’s ‘Falling Rocket”—just as 
the French Romantic School scandalized the 
Classicists. Our overwrought friends can see 
nothing here but a three-dimensioned perversion 
of nature--a sort of union of Pre-Adamite ideas 
and fricasseed geometry. 

A certain spiritual quality is common to all 
great art—not only in such obvious creations as 
Rembrant’s “Supper at Emmaus,” the Venus of 
Melos, but in Vermeer’s interiors and Whistler’s 
Nocturnes. This reverent attitude toward na- 
ture, this intangible spiritual infiltration, is a domi- 
nant characteristic of American art. It breathes 
through the Adirondack vistas of Wyant, it is 
felt in the great sounding fugues of Homer’s ma- 
rines, in the calm strength of Thayer’s Virgins; 
in the sculpture of Saifit Gaudens, Adams and 
French, 

Allied to this spiritual element there is a strain 
of the subtlest poetry threading through our 
painting. 





Again we have a great group echoing—some- 
times protesting against—American conditions. 
Preachers in paint, unconscious of pulpit, bent on 
uncompromising realism, reflecting the hopes, and 
fears, the suffering and the joy of our time, and 
so doubly effective. This art of curs, so varied 
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in its manifestations, can only be defined by anti- 
thesis. Compared wth its strength, English Art 
is saccharine and pretty; measured with its spirit- 
uality French Art is chic and souless; seen beside 
its energy and virility Italian Art seems lifeless 
and dead; in contra-destinction to its optimism 
German Art is dyspeptic and metaphysical. 

The artist builds on the past and he recruited 
from his fellows, the great body of artisans and 
craftsmen. A nation of men who have themselves 
tried to create is needed to appreciate—to further 
—to make possible the occasional master. In our 
country, this age of industry and the machine 
has starved out the hand-worker, and we have not 
yet learned how to make beautiful things with 
machines. The solution of these problems lies 
primarily with the supervisor of drawing and 
manual training in our public schoofs. You must, 
in addition, play your part in the great movement 
leading toward civic and social betterment. 

-0- 0-2 @-0-o 
THE EFFECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN ED- 
UCATION UPON THE KINDERGARTEN IN RELA- 
TION TO MATERIALS 
LOUISE ADDLER 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 

Froebel’s followers adopted the kindergarten 
just as he had left it, accepting as final and author- 
itative work that he had regarded as tentative 
only. In their hands it became a fixed and static 
institution, based upon Froebelian authority. 
“The Gifts and Occupations” formed a logical and 

‘progressive series of geometrically related ma- 
terials, every one of which was essential to every 
other and to the whole. The “traditional kinder- 
gartner” used this series as an “alphabet of form” 
by means of which the child “might learn to read 
all material objects and acquaint his mind with the 
general properties of matter.” These materials 
were considered of independent worth, and so held 
a place of isolation in the kindergarten program. 

The modern, progressive kindergartner is no 
longer a slavish follower of tradition. She has 
caught the scientific spirit with the questioning 
attitude, and the experimental method. She is 
paving careful heed to the latest teachings of peda- 
gogy, genetic psychology and child study, and 
is seeking to modify and reconstruct her program 
in harmony with these. Child psychology has led 
her to see that the gifts and occupations are in 
their organization more logical than psychological, 
that the little child is incapable of grasping defi- 
nite logical connection within materials, that to 
be real to him swhject matter must become a 
part of his own social experience, that children of 
four and five have only a slight interest in such 
abstract qualities of material as form or color 
or in purely aesthetic expression; it is what they 
can do with a thing, how they can use it in a life 
situation that is their absorbing interest. 

“The progressive kindergartner does not re- 
gard the gifts and occupations as a series of ma- 
terial value and worth in itself. Certain of the 
gifts and occupations, however, she holds in high 
‘esteem because they stimulate and satisfy in the 
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child valtable imstincts and impulses’ which are 
seeking expression. The kindergattner must 
study each child and try to furnish him with ma- 
terials which will satisfy his present need, and will 
lead him on to the next step in his devélopment. 
This will lead her to study each separate material 
in order to determine its special function and 
value in organizing the child’s present experi- 
ences and activities, Thus we find her eliminating 
some of the Froebelian gifts and occupations, 
placing special emphasis upon a few and adding 
materials not included in the orthodox sequence. 





," 
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RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, THEIR 
AND POSSIBILITIES 
OLE S. RICE 
State Library, Madison, Wisconsin 

As a nation we are justly proud of the de- 
crease in illiteracy from 20 per cent. in 1870 to 
7.7 per cent. in 1910, a diminution of two-thirds 
in hopeless ignorance within a generation. But 
the ability to read and write does not of itself 
produce intelligence, industry, morality, and 
other qualities which we have a right to expect 
from our educational system. The -decree has 
gone forth that all the world must be taxed so 
that all may be made literate. We need to have 
equal concern for the results of literacy. 

For training in the right use of that great in- 
strument, the ability to read, dependence must 
be placed, especially in rural communities, on 
the school library. 

Thirty-nine of the states have enacted laws re- 
lating to school libraries. Of these, twenty-two 
grant state or county aid for such libraries. 
With the exception’ of Seven states, however, 
aid is dependent upon the raising of a like sum by 
the friends and patrons of the school or by local 
taxation. This condition is likely to prevent the 
establishment and growth of school libraries in 
the very communities which are most in need of 
them. In Wisconsin there are 1,300,000 volumes 
in school libraries in rural communities, with ad- 
ditions at the rate of 80,000 volumes per year— 
the result of a compulsory school library law in- 
cluding state aid. 

The general supervision of rural school 
libraries centres in the state department of edu- 
cation in most of the states, though in a _ few, 
notably Oregon, the state free library commis- 
sion is in control. If the state departments of 
education are not to lose control of this impor- 
tant school activity they must build up strong li- 
brary divisions. Up to the present time, however, 
only three states, Minnesota, New York and 
Wisconsin, have created special position within 
the department of education for promoting the 
organization and maintenance of school libraries. 

The school library movement is of equal im- 
portance with any of the great educational move- 
ments of the day, and the promotion of effective 
school library work in rural communities is well 
to the front among the agencies which must be 
depended upon for the betterment of country 
life. 


NEEDS 
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HOW THE ADOPTION OF COURSE OF STUDY IN 
AGRICULTURE AND RELATED SUBJECTS WOULD 
HELP THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JOSIAH MAIN 
Western Kansas State Normal Schoo). Hays 


The disciplinary or “cultural” value of high school 
agriculture consists in the training it gives in the scien- 
tific method. This discipline, once acquired, may doubt- 
less be transferred to other fields through an “identity 
of procedure.” The dream of Huxley and Spencer that 
science. was soon to ameliorate man’s hardships and 
emancipate his thought has sadly failed of realization, 
and the last twenty years has shown a great decline in 
the relative number of high school students taking 
science courses. This is partly.due to a wrong method 
of teaching the sciences as though they have conven- 
tional value such as the|othersgroups possess. A much 
needed reform is. that. of..making the science student 
an active factor in the control of natural forces rather 
than a passive observer of phenomena. A producer 
has to be such a factor and the correlation of the 
science work with the agricultural will put the desired 
purpose into the former. But correlation is impos- 
sible until a uniform course is followed. Till then the 
disciplinary value of the latter must remain undeveloped. 

The preparatory value of high school agriculture is a 
matter whose acknowledgment is in the hands of the 
higher institutions. It is inconceivable that they can 
recognize a definite preparatory value in courses so di- 
verse as to preclude the setting up of any standard 
however much they may wish to do so. But let uniform 
courses be followed and they have a transferrable mean- 
ing that can be carried on a student's report anywhere 
that his Latin or algebra may go. 

Uniformity and the resulting standardization is easily 
securable by the creation of a comprehensive set of 
agricultural monographs of high school grade, prepared 
each for a distinct topic, according to specifications of 
experts of this association. From such approved mono- 
graphs, published in bulletin form, each school might, 
by marshaling them in a seasonal order, including all 
of the prescribed and electing others to suit local or 
state requirements, build up a standard course or study 

Oo Qe om 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE HOME AND ART 
INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


MAY GEARHARDT 
Superviser of Art, Los Angeles 





Art in school is not limited to the drawing, the 
manual arts, and the domestic arts, but should per- 
meate every activity. It should be seen in every up- 
lifting influence of school life. Sometimes the teaching 
of art means simply the achieving of neatness and 
cleanliness. Our fundamental idea of beauty: being 
cleanliness, we begin with soap and water and strive 
gradually to achieve godliness, which is periect beauty. 
I visited a school recently in which I am sure the needs 
of the individual and the community were both bemg 
served with due regard for the possibilities of art in 
practical affairs. The foreign children who attend this 
school come from squalid homes, where often the bare 
necessities of life are wanting. As they progress through 
school they learn to sew, make over dresses, cook, wash 
and iron, mend shoes, bathe babies, make furniture, 
weave rugs, and trim hats. In amother school in a sim- 
ilar locality, the making and keeping beautiful of a cot- 
tage built in the school yard,is a practical and artistic 
problem. 

The value of the work of our agricultural depart- 
ment in establishing artistic school gardens can not be 
over-estimated. Beautiful, orderly, vigorous rows of 
gTowing things constitute a living lesson in art. The 
interest in the school garden usually results in the mak- 
ing of a home garden, the fruits of which are often 
proudly displayed in schoo] and carefullylabeled ‘Home 
Products.” Dr. Denman Ross says, “We aim at order 
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and hope for beauty.” Possibly he was not thinking 
of a vegetable garden when he wrote this, but does 
it mot apply to cabbages, onions, or beets marching in 
self-respecting rows across the landscape? 

The nature study department has succeeded most sat- 
isfactorily in utilizing home interests at school, and as 
the study of home pets has progressed, so has the 
drawing department flourished. When a nature study 
exhibit was announced, boys and ~irls worked with 
tremendous energy to prepare studies of Rover, My 
Cat, A Friend, Mr. Rooster, and Our Horse. Pictures 
by Charles Livingston Bull, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
and William Nicholson were consulted for suggestions 
in handling. 

We all anngeciate the joy of illustrative drawing 
which gives opportunity for the child to tell in picture 
writing of his home and friends, his pets, games, and 
occupations. As he develops and his mind passes 
through the various periods of racial #evelopment he 
delights in picturing Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe, Ulys- 
ses sailing over the Wine-dark Seas, Siegfried slaying 
the monster, and heroes from the days of chivalry. All 
these are, in a certain sense, chamters from his owm 
mental history. 





SCHOOL ENGINEERING 
E. L, ELLINGWOOD 
Los Angeles 

It is a fact past all argument that nature pro- 
vides the best atmospheric conditions and the best 
air for breathing purposes. No system can be 
properly designed that does not take this fact in- 
to consideration. 

Theoretically perfect ventilation would mean 
the perfect circulation of chemically pure air, con- 
taining the proper per cent. of moisture and 
warmed to a temperature which will not cause 
any disagreeable sensations, and make it possible 
for any pupil to sit at his desk an extended period 
without discomfort. 

Owing to the varied conditions of birth and en- 
vironment it is absolutely impossible to bring 
about, mechanically, any condition that is per- 
fectly adjusted to the needs of every pupil. The 
ideal system is that which comes nearest being 
most suitable for all pupils. 

To provide the amount of chemically pure air 
necessary to maintain the standard of purity, and 
to dilute the carbon dioxide exhaled from the 
body requires special apparatus, the design and 
construction of which has held the attention of 
large numbers of the engineering profession for 
a long time. The air must be provided not only 
in sufficient quantities, but at the proper tempera- 
ture and it must also contain a sufficient amount 
of moisture. 

The equipment now being used in all of the 
strictly modern installations includes apparatus 
that will meet these requirements automatically. 





THE TEACHING OF CIVICS IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


J. LYNN BARNARD 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia 


The study of civics must begin with the child’s 
own social experience and radiate out to ever- 
widening circles of interest. Froebel realized that 
the immediate end of the teaching process was to 
relate the pupils to their environment, whether of 
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language, of time and space relations, of nature, 


or of man’s own deyisingy And*thig prressFsee EE j 
gun in the kindergartent “The’ farmer,’the carpen-* 


ter, the blacksmith, all are the child’s friends, do- 
ing for him interesting services which he secs, 
sings about, and imitates. 

Man’s social environment, for the town boy and 
girl, consists of clean, well-lighted, and well-paved 
streets, of police and fire protection, of schools, 
libraries, museums, parks and _ playgrounds. 
With all these, and many more evidences of com- 
munity action, the child must be brought into 
immediate and interested contact. 





THE VALUE OF OUTDOOR KINDERGARTENS 


ADA MAE BRUOKS 
Pasadena, California 


The efficacy of fresh air in cases of all manner 
of physical and mental disease is now fully re- 
cognized and as a result a certain number of 
open air schools have been _ started—chiefly 
through philanthropic effort for the benefit of 
sickly, subnormal and consumptive children. The 
wonderful success of these schools leads us to 
ask “Why should the healthy child be denied the 
privilege of breathing pure air?’ If fresh air 
can work wonders as a cure, would it not be 
more effective as a preventive? 

All children are better and happier outdoors 
than man is, but our plea for the open-air school 
is based on larger considerations than its benefit 
to health. Indoor life cramps the child’s mind 
as well as its body. Children educated amongst 
the trees and flowers have a_ broader outlook 
than children educated within four walls. With 
cvery opportunity of observing the ways of 
nature their imaginative, scientific and artistic 
tendencies are constantly stimulated. They do 
not make that rigid distinction between the 
world of things and the world of books which is 
so common and so disastrous. They understand 
that the one is an expression of the other. 

Experience being more convincing’ than 
theory let me describe my Own open-air school, 
‘“Broadoaks,” Pasadena, California. It has been 
established four vears and we have between 
thirty and forty pupils. We have two houses 
which stand back to back with about an acre of 
between them. Flowers in rich abun- 
a sand pit, swings, etc., make the place a 


garden 


dance, 
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Each child has a light chair, c each pair of 
children has a light desk table. These can be 
moved about easily and we arrange them under 
the shade of our oaks and olives. On those rare 
days when it rains the children in the grades 
move their desks into two large open-window 
schoolrooms and the kindergarten is accommo- 
dated in a glass-sided porch. 

Working in these ideal conditions we have 
seen nervous children grow calm, delicate chil- 
dren grow strong, and robust, high spirited chil- 
dren develop -their talents naturally, without 
friction. We do not find the children lack con- 
centration. Qn the contrary it seems their 
strong point, Their alertness and receptiveness 
render the teacher's task easy, if she is capable 
of adapting herself to the conditions. 

We have found that the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the outdoor school involves a smaller 
outlay than would be necessary in an _ indoor 
school. 

——— = 


THE VOICE 


EVAN STEPHENS 
Director of Tabernacie Choi- : ty 

The requisites of an ideal voice and an ideal 
character are similar and very similarly attained; 
both requiring gentleness, sweetness and purity 
on the one side, and strength, firmness and vi- 
rility on the other. The perfectly 
blended in youthiul development produce both the 
ideal “character” and 

No school which overlooks these points in char- 
acter-building does its duty, nor music depart- 
ment that overlooks them in voice-building, ‘as 
they form the foundation of all future attain- 
ments. Next to keeping them in mind is to con- 
stantly put them into practice that they may de- 
velope into perfectly woven fiber as a habit in 
youth, 

Our mistake is often to cultivate ong at the ex- 
pense of the others. The constant use of the 
“head voice” and soft singing makes the voice too 
effeminate and colorless. The ideal should be a 
constant blending of gentleness and _ strength, 
sweetness and firmness, purity and virility in the 
daily practice—either in character or voice build- 
ing. 


two sides 


se ° ” 
voice, 
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I am inclined to think the new generation looks upon us of the old generation as not 


real students because we actually studied. Perhaps we ought to be ashamed of it. 


Possi- 


bly there was little else for us to do, but I am inclined to believe that it would be very well 
if in our modern institutions things could be arranged so that a little time would be left for 
study.— Professor Frank Thilly, Department of Ethics, Cornell. 
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SOME THINGS SAID AT THE N. E. A. 


PHILANpDER P, CLaxtTon, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Education constitutes the most important in- 
stitution in the national economies. The public 
schools are the most important agencies of edu- 
cation, because nine-tenths of those who receive 
any education at all attend them. 

Governors, legislatures, boards of education 
and school buildings do not teach. They are 
means to the existence of the school. It all de- 
pends on the teacher; the teacher makes the 
school; the teacher creates the school in his own 
image; he makes the school according to his own 
character. The teacher is, in fact, the school, 
and the most important function of government 
is to place in the school, teachers of the highest 
mortal character. If pure democracy must suc- 
ceed in this great land, the school teachers must 
hold the highest ideals of citizenship. 

My father was a farmer, and I have watched 
him, while feeding the livestock, select an occas- 
sional ear of corn that was larger than the rest, 
with slender cob and deep kernels. These he 
would keep in a barrel—not to feed to some favor- 
ite animal, but to place in the ground in the spring 
as seed. As a man sows, so shall he reap. The 
school teacher is the seed corn in the standard of 
our educational institutions, and especially in the 
public schools. 

I have taught school for many years, but in 
these years I have not earned enough to main- 
tain my family properly for six months. Chalk 
dust does not make good breakfast food, nor do 
examination papers keep the furnace going for 
very long. If it is important to make compen- 
sation in material activities such as to attract the 
best ability, it is more important to employ sim- 
ilar methods in the public schools. Coming gen- 
erations will be no better than the teachers who 
start them in life. 


——9——— 


Dr. R. W. Corwin, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


The gravity of the findings of the committees 
needs no comment. Could you have imagined 
that any part of our country contained and up- 
held schools “violating most or all the princi- 
ples of sanitation and whose existence or use is 
a disgrace to any civilized community; that not 
a few, but a majority of the rural schoolhouses 
are unfit for use. because of insanitation; that in 
many sections of the country the average rural 
schoolhouse in relation to its purpose is not as 
well kept or as healthful as a good stable, dairy 
barn, pig pen or chicken house?” 

Imagine, if you can, such conditions existing 
in the United States, a country we call civilized, 
and from which we send missionaries. But what 
more could be expected of a government that 
creates a cabinet department for animals, but fails 
to recognize one for man; that appropriates mil- 
lions for brute heredity and little or nothing for 
human eugenics? And, too, to think that these 


conditions of the rural schoolhouses should ex- 
ist in the oldest and most thickly settled portion 
of our republic—-in the very hub of our land. 

It is well known that the feeble-minded consti- 
tute the major portion of criminals, epiliptics, 
drunkards, neurotics, paupers and ne’er-do-wells, 
found in and out of prison; that a large number 
of our states care for the mentally defective when 
young and when they reach maturity and are most 
dangerous are turned loose upon the community 
to become parents of’a class, with each genera- 
tion, becoming more depraved. 

We do not ask, however, that higher education 
be discontinued, but we do earnestly request that 
more time be devoted to the fundamentals of edu- 
cation, i. e., health sciences. 

mb gids’ 
M H. Srvart, 
Principal of the Manual Training High School 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, and president of 
the secondary department of the N. E. A. 


Colleges tax our time by requiring us to learn 
many lauguages which we do not use. They de- 
prive us Of initiative by prescribing exactly what 
we should undertake; they deny us the use of 
our own originality by declining to recognize our 
methods; they deprive our children of the power 
of choice by limiting the list of subjects they 
should take; they discriminate against many in- 
dustrial occupations necessary to the welfare of 
our people; and finally, they disown us as their 
educational kith and kin by imposing upon our 
children great and unnecessary burdens when im- 
migrating into their kingdom. We have there- 
fore, somewhat tardily, begun to rule our own 
territory. 





——) 
James Firvine Hosic, 


Chicago, IIl. 


PROF. 


The establishing of corrective language habits 
is so difficult that unless all teachers unite in 
doing it, the efforts of English teachers are nearly 
useless. The difficulties to be overcome in secur- 
ing co-operation are: First, to secure uniform 
standards; second, common aims. Over-speciali- 
zation has led to separation of interest and selfish 
insistence on particular subjects instead of a state 
in which each teacher thinks of the whole life of 
the pupil; third, working condition. The great- 
est difficulty is the over-loading of teachers, which 
makes good work impossible. To make our in- 
vestment in popular education pay, we must 
double it. 

Many schools have worked out successful plans 
of co-operation. They hold conferences, issue 
bulletins, agree on standards, and all insist that 
the pupil speak and write as well as he can. 
Teachers of English help boys to write science 
papers and science teachers show boys how to 
get their material together. Pupils learn that 
English counts. everywhere. They*are kept on 
probation and if they fall from grace they are sent 
back to their English teachers to be reclaimed. 
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‘The results of such methods are remarkable. 
Pupils from poor homes gain the power to speak, 
and write accurately and forcibly. 


pas. ae 
A. J. CLoup, 
Assistant Superintendent, San Francisco. 

My first thought is that we have many men 
among us who evidently much prefer to see the 
mote in the other man’s eye tham to extract the 
one in their own. The attitude of the several 
parts of the schools hierarchy toward one another 
reminds me of the famous cartoon of Boss Tweed 
by Nast, in which he depicted a group of broad- 
vested politicians in a circle, each one pointing 
the left-hand thumb at his neighbor, and utter- 
ing not a word. So our universities turn their 
thumb at the high schools which send them—so 
they claim—an ill-prepared and irresponsible hu- 
man output; the high schools point the thumb 
at the elementary schools; the upper elementary 
at the primary, the primary at the home, and then 
all make an about-face and point at the other fel- 
low. All of these mouthings are vain and worth- 
less as Dead sea fruit. 

There are many matters at high school age with 
which students cannot deal intelligently without 
good counsel and guidance. Such are the differ- 
ent evils of the fraternity situation, and many of 
the aggravated problems that arise from inter- 
school competition in athletics, debating, etc. 
Wisely regulated, student self-government should 
produce a company of young citizens who, as they 
become more active participants in the affairs of 
our complex modern civilization, should be ac- 
customed to regard law as a rule to be not only 
obeyed, but enforced, and this because responsi- 
bility has been thrust upon them and they have 
learned to obey first, that they might command 
afterwards. 

<oitainiies 
Dr. Henry B. Favitt, 
Chicago, Ill. 

In considering hygiene, rural or urban, we are 
prone to forget the simplicity of its principles in 
an endeavor to meet the complexities of its ap- 
plication. One law underlies the hygiene of all 
life, and it is as infallible and fundamental and de- 
termining for plants and animals as for human 
beings. 

The processes of life depend upon adequate ap- 
propriation of food and innocuous disposal of 
waste. These terms are to be interpreted broadly, 
to cover air and water, but with this inclusion the 
principle is complete. Two sub-principles are uni- 
versal: (1) regard for the interests of co-existing 
life, be they reciprocal or antagonistic ; (2) adapta- 
tion to conditions of physical environment. Out 
of interaction of these principles must be evolved 
all hygienic and sanitary law. 
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The need of the country is leaders—men and 
women with ideals and imagination. They are 
there in abundance, undeveloped, unheard, wasted. 
Technical agriculture hoped for its uplift from the 
agricultural college. In a measure it found it. 
But it has its limitations. Now comes into the 
field the expert demonstrator under public or 
corporate auspices. It is a great step forward. It 
has in it the magic factor of leadership. Why 
shall we not interpolate between our present in- 
efficiency and our ideal educational standard a 
period of social demonstration. This is not a 
dream. Social demonstrations here and there, 
under average conditions, are conclusive as to pos- 
sibilities. The faction needed is conception and 
plan. Ways and means can be developed. Of all 
fields we have before us, the country is most in- 
viting. 

det AAI 
Dr. H. W. Hurt, “ 
President of Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Shall college be considered an end in itself or 
a means toward some definite, deliberately 
chosen end? Education must be related to life 
in a concrete way. The growth of laboratory 
science has been an aspect of this demand. The 
drawing, manual training, domestic science, and 
vocational interests represent a newer phase of 
this old need of real preparation for life. With 
one per cent. of our population securing cohege or 
university training—about five per cent. securing 
high school, the remaining ninety per cent. secure 
only a grade school contact with organized race 
experience. Of these, over half never get past 
the sixth grade. 


J. A. SHAWAN, 
Superintendent, Columbus, Ohio. 


Schools have given attention to this subject 
during the past few years, as their reports show 


but a still greater work is possible and it is the : 


belief of the committee that these instructors 
will place special emphasis upon the importance 
of creating conditions favorable to sanitation 
and to the good health of the children; that they 
will emphasize the importance of ample grounds, 
well located, for every school district; that they 
will insist upon careful attention to right light- 
ing, ventilation, proper care and beautification 
of the school yard; in fact, everything that will 
make the school a place of beauty, utility, help 
and inspiration, The value of such work cannot 
be overestimated. There will be every need of 
co-operation on the part of boards of education, 
teachers, pupils and parents. soards of edu- 
cation, as a rule, are willing to do as well as they 
know how. What they need at this time is full 
information and to be shown the importance of 
looking after the health as well as the education 
of their children. 


seepeerbaenin 0-$-0-@-0-0-0 


The youth and energy of the country has found the path of least resistance to be 
quitting rather than reconstructing country life.—Ruth Mary Weeks. 


; 
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THE TRAVELING UNIVERSITY | 


“UNIVERSITY WEEK’’ 


A MINNESOTA IDEA. 

This brief statement of the “University Week” 
is given in response to inquiries that have been 
received from every part of the United States and 
Canada. 

The idea of the University Week originated 
with President George E. Vincent. With him it 
was not the result of some fantastical obsession, 
but rather a necessary and logical step toward the 
realization of a better understanding and closer 
co-operation between the people of Minnesota 
and their University. From this it must not be 
assumed that the university lacked the backing 
of a loyal and influential alumni. None of the 


younger universities have better support from 
their graduates. But Minnesota is large. Her 


population is heterogeneous. The State University 
had not been looked upon generally as the public 
educational system of the commonwealth, to be 
supported by all the people for common service. 
Only the Agricultural college, and in a less 
degree one or two other departments had _ suc- 
ceeded, through extension work, in winning the 
confidence of the people. Other colleges had 
been growing and increasing in usefulness, but 
too many people failed to realize this. It seemed 
best, therefore, that any feasible plan be em- 
ployed that gave promise of effecting a better 
understanding between the University and the 
whole state. 

The “University Week” was entered upon with 
the definite object, then, of reaching as many 
sections of the state as possible by sending unto 
them University professors and students to 
present in popular form the results of univer- 
sity training and research. After a few prelimi- 
nary conferences a program resulted, and the 
pregram included lectures, demonstrations, dra- 
matics, and music. In formulating the program, 
there were numerous important considerations. 
There had to be variety, continuity, and adapta- 
bility. The majority of people must be enter- 
tained. Some accustomed to the frank 
unbiased discussion of two-sided questions, and 
they may take offense where the speaker or dem- 
onstrator least expects it. Speakers were always 
instructed to avoid the discussion of religion and 
partisan politics, and guard themselves in econo- 
mic and social discussion as well. Above all, the 
speakers must avoid being insignificant. ‘hey 
are judged severely and ranked on the basis of 


are 


the permanent value of their message in the 
estimation of the average man. 
Each program was provided with an hour 


of entertainment, interpretive readings, or music, 
in the afternoon; and then to enable the town to 
raise its portion of the support fund, thoroughly 
popular entertainments were given each even- 


ing. In this connection, an effort has been made 
to furnish only the most excellent in music and 
dramatics, and to make the entertainments as 


elaborate as possible. Jf lectures are used for 


the evening attractions, they should be given by 
some person of national reputation, or should be 
elaborately illustrated. Even at best the audience 
will be much smaller than for the “entertain- 
ments.” In every town, to be sure, there are a 
few for whom the good lectures have been the best 
part of the program. The majority, however, 
feel cheated if admission fees are charged for 
mere lectures. 

The cost of meeting this demand for the best 
that could be afforded, and the most elaborate, 
was a big problem. Various university and state 
departments united in making possible the first 
summer's work. The State Art society, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the State Library 
Commission, and the State Health Department, 
besides various divisions of the University, had 
already been doing extension work here and 
there. All these factors now pooled the rem- 
nants of various annual appropriations, and with 
the budget thus created, carried the University 
Week to eighteen Minnesota towns in 1912. The 
amount of cash received from each town was 
$300, the University with this and the budget 
mentioned above, paid all expenses except the 
rent on the auditoriums. Several towns had a 
surplus after all bills had been paid. This past 
summer the number of towns was increased to 
twenty-four. Simply the flat guarantee of $300 
was expected from each town. The programme 
was greatly improved in quality, though somewhat 
modified in organization, and the total cost for 
the twenty-four towns was very little more than 
for the eighteen of the year previous. 

The money for the guarantee to the University 
was raised by charging admission to the six even- 
ing entertainments, which, as has been indicated 
above, were more elaborate and popular than the 
day programs. Where the capacity of the hall or- 
auditorium was sufficient, the town found it possi- 
ble to meet the entire financial obligation on the 
receipts of the Dramatic and Glee clubs alone. 
Usually, however, the sale of season tickets at 
one dollar was sufficient to demand the full capa- 
city of the halls; so there was little extra space 
to be sold for single admissions. Concerted 
effort and a little brisk canvassing always suc- 
ceeds in the accumulation of the necessary funds. 

In connection with the financing and manag- 
ing of the week, several important facts have 
been learned. In the first place, success depends 
upon the personnel of the 
charge. On this committee 


local committee in 
should be repre- 
sentatives of all the leading interests of the com- 
munity. The feeling of responsibility must be 


widely distributed. Commercial clubs, boosters 


and farmers’ clubs, women’s federated clubs and 
all others should unite in the common cause. Any 
one of these organizations working can 


hardly hope to succeed ; 


alone 
but if all the interests of 
the community combine in supporting the move 
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ment, failure is impossible, and furthermore, the 
whole town will catch the true spirit of the affair 
when all hands take hold. 

Experience has taught that certain local situa- 
tions are to be avoided. The contract must not 
be closed with the local opera house manager so 
as to permit him to gather all the profits above 
the guarantee. Such an arrangement puts the 
University Week on the same basis as the travel- 
ing show of the purely commercial variety, and 
the real aim of the movement is obscured. 
Neither is it a good plan for the commercial club 
to undertake the project solely as a huge adver- 
tising scheme. It may attract people from the 
farms and neighboring towns, but if that alone 
is expected, disappointment will quickly follow. 
As yet the street carvinal and circus are better for 
drawing huge crowds, and perhaps more immedi- 
ate buyers. It may be worth remarking in passing, 
though, that the University Week is of no little 
consequence in training people to be more intel- 
ligent and hence more satisfactory future buyers. 
it is not best, either, for some exclusive club to 
undertake backing the movement single-handed. 
The University Week is not for the few, but for 
the many; it is not a money-making or trade- 
getting scheme; it cannot compete with any show 
or circus; it is not an outing for University stu- 
dents and professors; it is not a rich strike for 
hotel keepers and expressmen; it will bring some 
but only a little gain in dollars to the community 
visited. These facts must be admitted by the 
town, and those who support the University 
Week must adopt and live up to the ideal before 
the event will be successful. Co-operation must 
be the watchword. Thus the personnel, organi- 
zation, energy, and aims of the local committee 
are prime essentials. 

Because conditions in the smaller towns make 
complete co-operation possible, the University 
Week has achieved its best work in such places. 
A representative committee from the important 
organizations of the village, and including some 
farmers, afford a key to the whole situation. The 
entire community will attend the exercises and 
will appreciate what they see and hear. Such 
audiences have proved to be a source of real in- 
spiration to the participants in the University 
Week, and they have given subsequent evidence 
of having been permanently benefited by the ex- 
change of social and intellectual intercourse. 

In program making, the University has com- 
mitted itself to certain definite policies which it 
must continue to practice. Vital current ques- 
trons must be made intelligible to the average 
audience; that is, technicalities must be elimi- 
nated, and the ultra-academic in thought, manner, 
and diction must be no part of the performance. 
It is easy to choose suitable economic, social, 
scientific topics of state and national importance ; 
but it is not so simple a matter to find the Univer- 
sity professor who possesses the quality of adapt- 
ability. The recognized leaders in the Univer- 
sity are often the least capable of making them- 
selves understood outside of the classroom or 
assemblage of colleagues. Thus it has become 
necessary to select with great discrimination the 
participants in University Weeks, The average 
man wants facts, and he will appreciate philosophy 
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also; but he must understand the language in 
which these things are presented, Every 
university has a few men, not many, who. are 
equal to this demand. 

On the whole; the, plan of the University Week 
has been more successiul than was anticipated. It 
has carried mental stimulas to hundreds of people 
who have been shut away from the full reali- 
zation of their spiritual legacy. It has helped 
many to discover in themselves a taste for the 
best in literature and music. It has carried many 
a practical, social, economic, and health lesson, 
to those who might not have received these 
benefits through any other avenue. It has 
taught the men and women of the University to 
appreciate the hospitality, good sense, capacity, 
and practical intelligence of the “average” man; 
and it has revealed to this same “average” man 
that university professors are human, sensible, 
practical, sympathetic beings; that they can and 
do. appreciate the importance of the “common” 
people, and that they come to them as much to be 
instructed as to instruct. It is this meeting as 
man to man on common ground that is banishing 
the misunderstanding and suspicion on both sides 
and that is already making the farmer or towns- 
man a fair and intelligent critic of the University, 
and giving him some reason for being loyal to an 
institution which he can now recognize as prac- 
tical and serviceable. 

SoS pes Goes ll 


LOOKING ABOUT 
A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

It is delightful to see the progress in New Jer- 
sey. Nowhere is there more uniform and univer- 
sal educational advance than here. Salaries for 
teachers and superintendents are good; equip- 
ment is being rapidly improved and the public is 
generally receptive to new ideas. 

Elizabeth is getting into the game with the best 
of her neighbors. .Last year they appropriated 
$400,000 for a new high school building and this 
year they are putting upwards of $200,000 into 
site and building. Superintendent Richard E. 
Clement has the privilege of seeing more building 
in these two years than in any other five years 
of the city’s history. 

And the advance is not wholly in equipment as 
salaries have been equally progressive. Within 
three years the high school principal’s salary has 
been raised from $2,000 to $3,000; elementary 
principals from $200 to $400 each, and every other 
position in the system has had its increase and 
there is every indication of further early advance. 

In April last all teachers and principals spent an 
entire day in visiting specially attractive schools 
in other cities. 

They went in groups of about thirty, so selected 
as not to disturb the work in any school. The 
thirty seniors in the City Normal training school 
had real practice all day on those days. 

The advantage to the Training school girls was 
as great as to the visiting teachers. 

This is a sample of the systematic way in which 
Elizabeth is going ahead with its school work. 
Conditions and spirit are wonderfully good. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW ; LESSON 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has taught Chicago a 
lesson not in any spelling book, simplified or other 
wise. 

The world has never seen a teacher, male or fe- 
male, who could discipline a city as Superintend- 
ent Ella Flagg Young disciplined Chicago in the 
closing hours of July. 

There were men in Chicago, some of them in 
the Board of Education, who thought they were 
smart, but they are now smarting because of their 
smartness. 

They were so stupid that they had not the wit 
to quit. 

They had been more than a year studying the 
next play and Mrs. Young checkmated them in 
one unexpected move. 

The world has never recorded anything so 
blisteringly fierce as the way she made them casti- 
gate themselves. 

Here is the letter Mayor Carter Harrison wrote 
her while her resignation was on file. 

“Dear Madam:—On my return to the city from 
a three-days’ absence I regret to learn of your 
resignation as superintendent of schools, and of 
the various complications connected with that res- 
ignation. 

“Personally I can only add what I wrote you in 
a communication some weeks ago, and what I have 
stated many times through the press, that I hope 
you will continue to serve the children of Chicago 
in your present position as long as your physical 
health will permit you to continue the arduous 
task. 

“I understand from President Reinberg of the 
board of education that one of the causes that have 
compelled you to your present action is your un- 
willingness to continue your work with a doubt 
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hanging over your re-election in December, when 
your present term of office expires. 

“I can only add to what President Reinberg has 
already stated to you that so far as the adminis- 
tration and its friends on the board of education 
is concerned all their influence will be brought to 
bear to secure a harmony of action which will re- 
sult in your re-election to your position. 

“I shall be very glad to meet you at any time it 
would suit you convenience to call at my office and 
discuss this matter at greater length. At the pre- 
sent time I am writing you because of efforts I 
understand are being made to persuade you not to 
reconsider your determination to resign your of- 
fice in the coming month.” 

Here are the resolutions passed by the board of 
education with but one dissenting vote:— 

“Whereas, The board of education has received 
from the hands of the president the resignation of 
Dr. Ella Flagg Young as_ superintendent of 
schools, which is now before us for, consideration ; 
and 

Whereas, The experience Mrs. Young has ac- 
quired in the course of her long and distinguished 
career as an educator, extending over a period of 
about fifty years; her extensive and _ intimate 
knowledge of Chicago’s public school system and 
the teaching force, and the energy, Industry, and 
capacity for administrative work with which she 
is by nature endowed all combine to make her 
services in her present position of special value to 
this community ; and 

Whereas, While Mrs. Young’s long and ar- 
duous labors in the educational field have richly 
earned for her the right to withdraw from further 
service therein if such is her desire, yet we feel 
that she has years of usefulness before her and 
that the community which has so signally honored 
her still has claims upon her consideration which, 
we believe, she cannot and will not ignore; 

Resolved, By the board of education that we 
hereby refuse to accept Mrs. Young's resignation, 
and that the president inform Mrs. Young of this 
action of the board.” 

When one reads the threats made in June by 
buncombe members of the board of education, and 
even their interview a few days before their vote, 
it all looks very funny. 

In early July 1912 these political schemers whom 
Mrs. Young dared to defy foamed at the mouth as 
they hurled their threats at her. 

In June 1913 they had their explosive mine so 
well laid that they dared come into the open and 
touch off the fuse that was to show the world their 
power over this woman. Nothing was ever more 
tragic than the assassination that was about to 
take place. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young suddenly resigned her 
$10,000 position and made a queen out of a pawn. 

Instead of being the creature of the board of 
education to be moved at their will she was in 
position to move in any direction and pick off any 
one she chose. 

All women, all clubs—male and female,—all 
churches regardless of creed, all politicians re- 
gardless of party name, all papers daily and 
weekly, people of all hues and tints were de- 
nouncing her enemies on every occasion. The 
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lawyer in the courtroom, the physician by the 
sick bed, the dentist in his reign of terror, the 
policeman on his beat, and the street car con- 
ductor with his punch, were all telling what they 
would do to the rascals if they got a chance. 
Only one man in all Chicago was fool enough 
to commit hara kiri. 
Of course there are those who say Mrs. Young 
was playing poiitics. If so, she is a past master 
in the art, beside whom no man in all history can 


-hold a candle. 


Resigning has never before been a winning 
‘move. Roscoe Conkling tried it once and went 
into oblivion in one hour. It has never been a 
winning trick. 

We decline to think that Mrs. Young ex- 
pected the results that came. 

She had twice resigned before and had never 
withdrawn her resignation. 

Whenever she could not work comfortably and 
achieve results worthy her aspirations she has re- 
signed. It is away she has had for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

She resigned as assistant superintendent of 
Chicago when she was well past the “dead line” of 
fifty. She resigned her position in the University 
of Chicago when she was near sixty, and, we 
chance to know that on both occasions she fully 
believed that it meant absolute retirement from 
public life and when she resigned in July last she 
certainly had every reason to believe that it was 
the ending of a remarkable professional career. 

She would have gone into history as a remark- 
able woman and an able educator but there would 
have been none of the halo which will now glorify 
her because of the folly of her enemies. 

Chicago has learned her lesson well and re- 
spects the woman teacher who has taught her the 
lesson. 

PEARSE AT MILWAUKEE NORMAL 

The professional sensation of the summer is the 
transfer of Carroll G. Pearse from the Superin- 
tendency of Milwaukee to the Presidency of the 
Milwaukee Normal school. For a quarter of a 
century Mr. Pearse has been an aggressive city 
superintendent in three different cities in two 
States. Now, after being re-elected superintend- 
ent for a term of three years he elects to devote 
the remainder of his professional life to normal 
school work. This is significant in many ways. 
It brings to the normal school forces of the coun- 
try a new leader, a man with experiences not en- 
joyed by other normal school presidents. It 
means much to all normal school men to have 
such a man come among them. 

In Wisconsin it is especially vital. He will make 
the Milwaukee school a teachers’ college in fact 
and in name. He is likely to make it ultimately, 
the largest State normal school in the country. 
He will attract young men there. He will make 
it the Milwaukee college with all the enthusiasm 
and public spirit that goes therewith. All the 
normal schools of Wisconsin will have greater 
stability and larger visions because of his accept- 
ance of the presidency of the Milwaukee normal 


school. 
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He will not enter upon his official duties until 
September. The school will start off as it would 
have started without his election. He will take 
time to know the institution and its working be- 
fore he re-directs its energies. 
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FINLEY AS COMMISSIONER 


John Finley is the Commissioner of the State of 
New York. The late Andrew S. Draper was the 
only commissioner in his life time. The office 
was created for him. He was a great man. He 
had visions. He thought in large units. 

Draper has gone, but the office remains and 
Dr. Finley has come into the inheritance of more 
problems than have ever been faced by any other 
educator. He is not to be envied. 

With the passing of Dr. Draper there were two 
possibilities. One was the promotion of someone 
in the department and the continuance as closely 
as could be of the regime of the great commis- 
sioner. : 

The other was the selection of a man _ from 
without, a man of ideas, of convictions, of aspira- 
tions, and of courage who should ultimately modify 
the school system of New York State, giving it 
a new personal and professional domanance. The 
latter choice was made and Dr. Finley is selected 
to achieve this purpose. 

Of the outside men considered, who were avail- 
able, Dr. Finley is easily the most promising. He 
is young, has had administrative experience as 
president of two colleges and has achieved much 
that is new and noble in the College of the City 
of New York. ¥ 

Thus far, Dr. Finley has been equal to every 
emergency and the Board of Regents expect, him 
to be equal to his new responsibilities and if so he 
will easily be the greatest educator of the world. 

He has a thinker’s job, a scholar’s. opportunity, 
a leader’s responsibility. We believe he will meet 
the requirements of the great office. 

— 
IT PAYS TO DO THINGS 


George E. Johnson, who becomes Director of 
the Department of Play and Recreation of the 
School of Philanthropy, New York City, has made 
an unusual educational record. A few years ago 
he was a district superintendent in Massachu- 
setts, having four small towns in his district. He 
was Over progressive and quite too faddish for 
the conservatives, but before his term expired he 
became superintendent of Hyde Park, a surburb 
of Boston. He was subject to criticisms because 
he did too many things. Very soon, however, he 
went to Pittsburg as superintendent of the Play- 
ground Association and Professor of Play in the 
School of Education of the University of Pitts- 
burg at twice the salary he received in Massachu- 
setts, and now he has a much better position 
where he will develop and train superintendents 
and secretaries of playground and recreation as- 
sociation, and it has all come on strict merit and 
without ambitious effort on his part. It is an illus- 
tration of the fact that it pays in many ways to do 
things in this age of the world. 
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ALWAYS AFTER RAILROADS 
The Boston and Maine railroad of Massachu- 
setts has had such severe and unreasonable criti- 
cism that its great manager has resigned in dis- 
gust because the public is so unreasonable. 


lt is imteresting in this’ connection that 
fifty-two years ago 1851 the _— railroad 
which formed the nucleus of the present 


Boston & Maine system in its report said :— 

“The treasury of a railroad seems to be con- 
sidered like a city carried by assault, the proper 
arena and admitted apology for plunder. It is 
perfectly understood among the profession, that 
the best feature in a lawsuit is to have a railroad 
company for an opponent. Judges and juries 
seem to vie with each other in helping liabilities 
and imposing penalties upon them. Each suc- 
ceeding legislature loads them with new restric- 
tions, imposes new burdens and subjects them to 
new and unnecessary expenses while the public 
are continually crying out for lower charges, 
greater speed and more frequent and more splen- 
did accommodation. These are facts too notorious 
for denial, and it is the duty of those to whom the 
stockholders have intrusted their interest, to point 
out the dangers as well as the profits of their in- 
vestments.” 

There is nothing new in human nature anymore 
than there is in nature. 
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McCLYMONDS’ RETIREMENT 

J. W. McClymonds, who has been superintend- 
ent of Oakland, California, for nearly thirty years, 
retired this spring and will take life easy on one 
of the best ranches in the Sacramento Valley. 
lf there is luxury anywhere it is in the luxuriance 
of such agricultural thrift as Mr. McClymonds 
has been providing for himself. Incidentally he 
will do considerable educational lecturing and 
writing for both’ of which he is well equipped. In- 
deed, few men in the State are as welcome to any 
audience as is Mr. McClymonds. 
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DURFEE OF FALL RIVER 

Through no possible personal or professional 
discredit, Everett B. Durfee, of Fall River, an ex- 
ceedingly efficient superintendent for eight years, 
coming into the position from twenty years of ex- 
ceptional success as principal of the high school, 
has failed of re-election. 

A native of the city, a man of excellent quali- 
fications, personally, educationally and profession- 
ally, he has been more to the children of Fall 
River than it often comes to the lot of a man to be 
to a.city. His alma mater, Brown University, the 
teachers and pupils of Fall River, and the educa- 
tors of all New England stand ready for the 
noblest kind of endorsement. 

CROWDED OUT 

In the make-up of the Journal of Education for 
July 24, the last issue before the two weeks’ va- 
cation, the following four items were crowded 
out :-— 

Try for 15,000 active members at once. 

There was no foreign attraction this year. 
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We heard of no tragedy on account of Mor- 
mon kidnapping of teachers. Circumstances 
transformed tragedy to comedy. 

President Robert J. Aley will in three years 
make the National Council of Education as great 
a professional power as it has ever seen. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is more famous than 
ever. 

oon 
ILLINOIS COMMERCE SLHOOL 

The University of Illinois has dedicated a new 
School of Commerce building for the new courses 
in business, in banking, accounting, journalism, 
insurance, and railroad administration. Presi- 
dent Edmund J. James of the university was a 
leader in the movement for commercial education 
more than twenty-five years ago. As director of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he developed the 
the first school of the kind in this country and it 
has served as a model ever since. 

———-& -#-@-0-9-0- 


SISSON TO IDAHO 

Dr. Edward O. Sisson, of Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon, and for long time of State Univer- 
sity of Washington, has been elected as Commis- 
sioner of Education of Idaho. The position is 
new, the opportunities are great, and Mr. Sisson 
is by education, experience and temperament 
peculiarly equipped for eminent success in the de- 
veloping of a notably vital school system. 

——_—__—_——-—0- -0-@-0--@-0- 

President Joseph Swain, of the N. E. A. will 
have a great task to make a notable programme 
at St. Paul, to get a big meeting, to steer the 
finances and keep the association of a great past 
up to its standards of the last quarter of a century. 
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There is no question but that woman's ballot in 
Illinois had a good deal to do with the attitude of 
the politcians on Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s resigna- 
tion. 


By the by, W. P. Shawkey of West Virginia, 
and W. N. Sheats of Florida, both state superin- 
tendents were at Salt Lake City. 

It was a great thing for Utah to have had the 
N. E. A. there and to have entertained its mem- 
bers so delightfully. 

The poor married woman teacher! Even Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard wil! 
give her no peace. 

No other educator in America could have so 
aroused a city as Mrs. Young’s talk of resignation 
stirred Chicago. 

Make the “Volume of Proceedings’’ of the N. 
FE. A. half as large and it will be twice as valuable. 

The Rural School Committee of the N. E. A., 
cannot be accused of undue haste in reporting. 


Pittsburg has not acted with undue haste in the 
selection of a superintendent. 


What next in the N. E. A.? 


Who will succeed Pearse? 
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CHAPTER FROM THE REAL LIFE OF A COUN- 
TY SUPERINTENDENT 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHN D, BROOKS 
Natick, Mass. 

If any one has ever tried to modernize a de- 
crepit school system, to reform long standing 
educational abuses and especially to organize, 
centralize, and vitalize an ancient, petrified, 
wholly inefficient system of rural schools, he is 
astounded at the inanity, the imbecility, the per-. 
versity even of the average citizen in such com- 
munities when facing an educational issue. 

I know whereof I speak. Ten years ago, an 
executive in a sovereign state, after craftily 
ascertaining that I was of the proper complexion 
politically and approved by certain illiterate poli- 
ticians, did me the signal favor of appointing me 
superintendent of public schools in a rural county. 
I found myself, in form at least, at the head of 
about three hundred teachers, scattered through 
nine hundred square miles of territory with about 
two hundred separate school districts, each one 
a district entity, a law unto itself, in educational 
matters, and each was a most shining example 
of what Secretary Martin, of Massachusetts 
styles in educational matters, “The high water 
marks of modern democracy, and the low water- 
mark of the Massachusetts school system.” 

My most specific duty, in fact, my only clearly 
defined duty was to visit each school annually and 
spend at least two hours with each individual 
teacher. No provision was made for travelling 
expenses and these one-room schools were on an 
average, five miles apart over the worst of coun- 
try roads. I yearned for the discernment of the 
rural legislature who enacted this law to enable 
me to see how I was to accomplish this feat in a 
school term of 137 days, and with only a meager 
salary of $1200 per annum for living and travel- 
ling expenses. I was appointed to complete the 
remnant of a term. Full of enthusiasm in my new 
found dignities, I applied myself assiduously to 
my duties. I worked over-time studying condi- 
tions and compiling data relative to the schools. 

Conditions were appalling, both as to material 
conditions and instruction. Each district was in 
charge of a school committee of three chosen by 
popular vote. 

I tried reform seriatim for a few districts, but 
I gave up the attempt after charging ineffectively 
against the asinine, inertia and belligerant con- 
servation of these county school committees, who 
I found, had neither conception of, nor desire for 
better things. I decided the only effective reform 
was first, in a system of county administration for 
the schools, thus breaking up the old system in a 
large measure, and second, in consolidation of a 
large portion of the rural schools. The growth 
of the schools, up to this time, in fact the only 
apparent development, had been by a system of 
segmentation. When the pupils became too nu- 
merous for the wretched little schoolhouse at 
the cross roads, a new district was split off from 
the old one. In the thickly settled section this 
brought the school into extraordinary proximity. 

One day, while standing in a schoolyard at 
noon, I could hear the children of three other 
schoolyards playing. 
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The Grange, probably the most powerful rural 
organization in that state, held a state conven- 
tion at the capital and did me honor, in view of 
my new dignities, to invite me to address them 
on education with special reference to my own 
county. I knew I could easily get up a talk 
glittering with generalities that would arouse 
their enthusiasm and win their approbation and 
favor, but I put it aside. Conditions were so bad 
that I felt it a duty to childhood to state condi- 
tions plainly and just as plainly state what re- 
forms must be had. I addressed the meeting. 
I called the districts to which I referred by name 
and number. I remember describing to them 
one district which had seats but for fifty-two chil- 
dren, yet 110 names were on the roll. Children 
were in every conceivable place even the edge of 
the platform was lined with little fellows. The 
room was cold, and the air was foul. I remon- 
strated to the teacher, and he threw some wood 
into the fire which soon became a raging furnace. 
The temperature arose and I asked him to check 
the fire. Through the neglect of the clerk, (and 
I saw the clerk of this school sitting open- 
mouthed in my audience) there was no damper 
in the stove pipe nor any method for checking 
the fire. Windows were thrown open and as the 
fire burned out, the room became cold again. 

I told them of the district where I had se- 
cured a normal school graduate of refined home 
training as a teacher, yet no suitable boarding 
house could be found, and this woman was com- 
pelled to board at a farm house where farmer, 
wife and six children cooked and ate in the 
kitchen which was the only sitting room for the 
family. The farmer pulled off his boots in the 
evening, propped his bare feet on the stove 
hearth, and spat tobacco juice in the fire. The 
family breakfasted at six o’clock in the morning, 
and lived on course food which must have been 
a strain even to their sturdy digestions. 

I described the dishonesty, inefficiency of ad- 
ministration that I had already found in many 
districts, and as plainly as I could, explained how 
the reforms I advocated would remedy the con- 
ditions, I denounced and lamented. I sat down. 
There was a calm like that which often precedes 
the storm and suddenly the storm broke. Old 
bewhiskered grangers, in every part of the hall, 
rose up and denounced me. “Liar” and “in- 
grate” were the milder epithets applied. 

In a lull I got to mf feet again and calling the 
names of a dozen I had recognized, in the hall, 
I called upon them to verify what I had said, or 
deny it if they dared. Several of them were men 
enough to confirm my statements. They then 
took another tack. I was bringing dishonor to 
my county and hurting its growth by making 
public such conditions. [ must reform them 
quietly if they needed reform, and a ringing re- 
solution was put through, calling wpon the Sen- 
ate of the state then in session not to confirm my 
re-appointment which had been sent to them by 
the Governor. Fortunately for me, the Senate 
performed that duty the afternoon that I spoke. 

I continued thereafter in office for six years. 
I labored as hard for the schools as my ability 
and energies permitted. My whole-hearted de- 
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votion was never questioned. But every reform 
that I put through was always in the teeth of the 
bitterest and most unreasonable opposition, not 
as the result of the incident mentioned above, 
but through that perverted obstinacy with which 
I believe the bucolic mind always adheres to 
traditional forms and even abuses in education. 

One reform I absolutely insisted upon, was a 
double building in the overcrowded district Num- 
ber fifty-seven mentioned above. It was voted 
down by patrons in that particular district. When 
[I drove them to the wall, they sent a deputation to 
appear before us at the county seat. After listen- 
ing to a mad harangue, from one of them I 
checked him and demanded where he procured 
his education and by what right he should try to 
teach me regarding educational things. He be- 
came somewhat sobered at this, and I wrung 
from him the acknowledgement that he had never 
been to school in his life and could not read nor 
write his name. 

The newspapers of the county, with but one 
exception, sided with their subscription list and 
overwhelmed me with ridicule and abuse. 
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TO RIGHT AN OLD WRONG 
[ EDITORIAL, CHICAGO TRIBUNE | 

Opposition to the teaching in the schools of 
social hygiene in any form was certain to develop. 
It should not be allowed to prevail for lack of 
determined support of this urgently necessary 
measure for social and moral conservation. 

The issue arises in the board of education up- 
on the recommendation of Superintendent Ella 
Flagg Young, approved by the 
school management. 

Mrs. Young’s recommendation is very care- 
fully safeguarded, as will be seen from its text, 
which is as folkows — 

“The superintendent recommends that special- 
ists in sex hygiene who lecture in simple, vet 
scientifically correct language, be secured to give 
in the fall term of 1913 a course of three lectures 
on sex hvgiene in each of the twenty-one high 
schools, the pupils to be grouped in reasonable 
numbers, bovs and girls separate, provided that 
all pupils who bring notes from their parents ask- 
ing to have them excused shall be excused: that 
after December, 1913, 





committee on 


the lectures be limited to 
first year classes in physiology and hygiene or in 
biology; that one talk on personal purity be made 
by specialists to children in groups in the middle 
and upper grades of every elementary school; 
that kindergartners, teachers in the lower grades, 
and nurses be requested to endeavor to guard the 
young children from practices taught by the un- 
chaste. 

“The superintendent further recommends that a 
list of lectures for the high schools and also a list 
for the elementary schools be prepared by the 
superintendent and submitted to the committee 
on school management in September: that $10.- 
000 be apportioned from the contingent fund for 
salaries, subject to 


concurrence by the commit- 
? 


= J 
tee on finance. 


A very little experience of life is enough to re- 
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veal the costly results of.the policy of ignoring the 
facts of sex in instructing the young. The argu- 
ment against persisting in this policy is over- 
whelmingly fortified by physicians, teachers, and 
such clergymen as have sought and faced the truth 
in this field. 

The advance proposed is far too important to 
be evaded or obstructed by mere obscurants, by 
the prejudiced, the unwisely prudish, or the un- 
thinking. The conspiracy of silence has claimed 
too many innocent victims. Society has carried 
too heavy a burden of disease, delinquency, and 
sorrow because of it. 
never successful. 
tecting silence. 


And the conspiracy was 
There never has been a pro- 
There has been silence only 
among those who ought to have spoken. Besides 
this, there has been the furtive whisper, the partial 
knowledge, the distorted point of view. 

Nothing shows our advance in real civilization, 
our humane progress, more than this movement 
for honesty, intelligence, and a higher moral spirit 
as to the facts of sex. That is has been so widely 
and even eagerly approved is evidence of the 
great need of it. The educational authorities of a 
great, enlightened and progressive community like 
Chicago should not fail to act in accordance with 
the best thought of the world in this vital matter. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED MAINE SCHOOL 


B. P, PALMER 
Boston 


The present discussion about industrial and vo- 
cational school work, reminds me of my last two 
years in a country school, and the teacher who 
threw away tradition and precedent and made use 
of text-book and oral exercise for the sole pur- 
pose of leading his pupils to the practical applica- 
tion of the knowledge acquired in the class-room 
—which, by the way, occupied the whole building. 

His name was Otis Gray, who was born and 
lived in Penobscot, a town on the left bank of 
the Penobscot river. In the early fifties he owned 
a small schooner which he used in the coasting 
trade during the open season, but he “laid her up” 
when the river became frozen over, and spent his 
winters in teaching school. In the winter of 1852, 
he taught in Sedgwick, now Sargentville. The 
first two or three days were spent in getting ac- 
quainted with the boys and girls—thirty four of 
them, the sitting each other on 
a stick of cord-wood four feet long, while the 
eight-inch stove pipe made three or four turns 
before entering the chimney, in order to econ- 
omize the heat. 





sexes facing 


On the opening day Captain Gray paid no at- 
tention whatever to what any pupil knew of any 
subject, but he learned a good deal of both boys 
and girls, for he the 
period to continue long beyond the usual time, 
while he was out among them watching the boys 
at wtestling, running, quoits and other sports. 

Before the recess was over he had praised a 
lad for the distance he had thrown a stone from 


allowed morning recess 


fellow, he 
taught him how to select a long, irregular stone— 


his sling, and without abashing the 


which Would sing or whistle in its flight. 
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The next two or thteé days were o¢cupied in 
learning the capacity of the scholars and re-ar- 
ranging their standing in the various classes. The 
first actual work assigned in this way, “Boys,” he 
exclaimed, “I want you to help me out a little. 
Deacon Amaziah Billings has hauled up our win- 
ter’s wood, and I have got to approve the bill. I 
am pretty busy, and it is necessary for me to be 
in here when school is in session. Is there any 
one of you who knows how wood should be piled, 
and how to measure it?” Up went every hand of 
the older boys, and Captain Gray chose the 
younger looking of the group, and asked him to 
fix up the tumble-down ends of the wood pile, and 
bring in the result of his measurement. 

As the boy started from his seat Master Gray 
told him not to hurry, while to the other volun- 
teers he simply remarked that he would have 
ample need for their help before the term was 
ended. 

The wood-measurer was back in school in an un- 
expectedly short time, and the teacher proclaimed 
a recess so that everybody could “see how Henry’s 
wood pile looks.” It was found to be exactly 
four feet high through its whole length, with both 
sides perpendicular, and the two boy “inspectors” 
reported that Henry’s measurement was correct. 
Gray called for cheers for the measurer and then 
dismissed school with orders for everybody to 
go skating. The master was the most exuberant 
youth in the crowd. 

A week or two later Captain Gray informed the 
school that the committee had been talking about 
re-shingling the schoolhouse. He told the pupils 
what shingles cost per thousand ; how they came in 
“bunches,” or “bundles,” four to the thousand; 
how much they lapped in laying; the dimensions 
of the roof, and gave them an estmate of the per- 
centage of waste in trimming the edges, and of the 
amount a good carpenter could lay in a day, and 
his wages per hour. 

He asked for volunteers to work out the total 
cost, and about one-third of the boys undertook 
the task, in which they were joined by some of 
the girls at their own request. 

In giving out special lessons, Captain Gray 
sought such as would take the pupils out of school 
as much as possible in their investigations, so that 
they could obtain air and exercise. Winter storms 
interferred with his plans somewhat, but when 
everybody was confined to the schoolroom he 
was ready with some novelty, but always in line 
with advance in education. 

On one occasion he told the scholars that there 
was some difference between his calculation of the 
tonnage of a schooner being built in the yard 
of Captain Weir G. Sargent, and that made by 
the master shipbuilder. Therefore he invited all 
the pupils who wanted to try it, to go to the 
yard, obtain the dimensions from the boss carpen- 
ter and work on the gross and the net tonnage. 

The most extensive and intricate of the out-door 
problems for boys was that which required an es- 
timated cost of a rail fence—the “bunk, cap and 
stake” style—over one-third of a mile long and 
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very crooked in several places. He introduced 
the subject somewhat in this way :— 

“Mr. Amaziah Roberts tells me that he is 
thinking of putting a new fence around his largest 
farm (the middle one)—on the lines of the present 
one—and as he is very busy with his work in the 
woods and at his barn, he has asked me to figure 
out the expense. He has given me the estimated 
cost of getting out the bunks, caps, stakes and 
rails, (quoting the amount for each), and says that 
an experienced and industrious man ought to lay 
about so many rods a day (quoting) and will have 
to be paid $1.25 a day. The rails will be seventeen 
feet long, and lap each other one foot at the ends. 

“Now you boys are not so busy as I am, and 
I will excuse for three half-days in a week when it 
is pleasant as many of you as will undertake the 
problem. The only conditions are that you will 
work industriously, each by himself, and finish 
as soon as you can.” 

It was his delight to gather the older boys and 
girls on a clear winter evening, point out the most 
familiar constellations, talk about the planets and 
their orbits ; converse in an easy and informal way 
about the most brilliant fixed stars, and discourse 
upon the immensity of space, and the distances so 
far as known from heavenly bodies, and _ their 
benefit to navigators all over the world. 
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THE TEACHERS THEY WANT 


The high school board in Venice, Cal., pub- 
lished a brief of the qualifications which should 
characterize the kind of teachers they want in 
Principal Cree T. Work’s school. 

In the character and disposition of teachers 
they believe the following elements are of especial 
importance. Teachers should have:— 

1. High ideals of life and character. 

2. Exemplary life habits, consistent with the 
highest ideals and the teaching profession, hold- 
ing themselves above all suspicion and all ques- 
tionable actions. 

3. Faith—‘the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen’’—in self, in others, 
in God. 

4. Optimism in all.things. Learning comes 

by hope, and hope by a-cheerful spirit; those who 
lack this cannot teach most successfully. 
5. Good health and energy, which should be 
applied primarily to the work of the school and 
not to outside interests that sap vitality. Per- 
sonal neatness and due observance of the social 
proprieties—in school as well as out of school. 

6. Candor and sincerity; frankness and good 
nature in discussing differences with fellow work- 
ers or those in authority, when diverse opinions 
exist. 

7. Loyalty to the school, to fellow teachers, to 
superiors in authority, to’ the community ; faithful- 
ness and cheerfulness in carrying out regulations, 
rulings and suggestions; freedom from unneces- 
sary, unjust, or malicious criticism of pupils, 
school, teachers, parents, officials, or the com- 
munity, as well as freedom from flattery, partiality, 
jealousy, nervousness, pettishness and pessimism. 
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8. Public spirit which feels a freedom and wil- 
lingness to take part in community interests, but 
which refrains from inexpedient and pernicious 
political activity ; a willingness and purpose to re- 
side in the community, thus assuring closer con- 
tact with conditions and securing the confidence 
that comes from acquaintanceship. Teaching is 
a social vocation, a community service, and not a 
selfish pastime. 

9. Democratic social spirit and activity, es- 
pecially as these qualities are manifest in culti- 
vating acquaintance with parents, in entering into 
the social life of the school, and in encouraging 
and directing students in the best social enjoy- 
ments. 

10. Willingness to assist in all approved extra- 
school efforts that may be undertaken by the 
school, in which the services of the teachers are 
needed. 

11. A self-sacrificing spirit—ready to give of 
self to benefit pupils and to serve the school. 

12. Quietness and persistency in working. 
Patient perseverance is one of the largest assets 
of the successful teacher. 

Professional ability and method require special 
attention and active cultivation. Among the im- 
portant items in this connection are:— 

1. A definite, clear-cut, thorough, and special 
knowledge of the subject to be taught; a definite 
aim and plan for each lessen. 

2. Ambition to. grow and to keep abreast of 
the times. 

3. Adaptability to the conditions and aims of 
the school. 

4. The spirit of co-operation with others, es- 
pecially in new movements that may be under- 
taken for the good of the school. 

5. Willingness to correlate work with that of 
other teachers and departments, and with the 
home life of pupils, in practical ways; ability in 
giving practical point to each lesson. 

6. Teaching power. 

7. Tact and diplomacy. 

8. Constructive power in character building. 

9. Power to inspire pupils by example. 

10. Ability to make fits where there are mis- 
fits. 
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HAPPY GROUP 


Funny things do happen in this world. One of 
the funniest is a group of out-of-step children, 


abnormal, subnormal, or atypical, as you please, 


who are designated as the “Happy Group.” 
The name, incidentally, was of the choos- 
ing of the original children in the group 


who were generally happy to escape the humilia- 
tion, drudgery, monotony of class work in which 
they had small part. They are happy, they do 
things that they can do in ways in which they can 
do them, and they are successful in their work. 
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Wisconsin's new eugenic 
purify the State by and by. 

be universal. 


marriage law will 
Such laws will soon 
They mean a thousand times as 
much as the abolition of the common drinking 
cup and that means much. 

Utah is exceedingly appreciative of the appre- 
ciation of her recent guests. 
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FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS 


Where the boys’ club touches the public school was 
clearly brought out during the recent annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia of leaders of the Federated Boys’ 
clubs. 

The usefulness of the boys’ club in the educational 
system it was pointed out, inheres in 
clearing house to discover what is in the boy, to see 
that he. gets started right educationally and that the 
school gives him. what he needs. “While ninety per 
cent. of the pupils attending public schools need practi- 
cal education along specialized lines, the wants of about 
ten per cent. are catered to in the present system, was 
the declaration of one speaker. 

Men who have made a close study of the boy and his 
needs; city officials, social workers, public education 
leaders, and ministers vied with each other in urging 
increased attention to the welfare of the boy. 

Probably the most striking address along this line 
was that of Philadelphia’s director of public safety, 
Chief of ‘Police G. D. Porter, who declared that the 
amount of immorality existing among school children 
is not realized by the teachers who are engrossed by 
their duties nor by many parents who are ‘almost 
criminally lax in their oversight, often allowing boys 
and girls to remain away from home until late at night 
without knowing their whereabouts 

“To organizations for boy welfare, we will soon have 
to add organizations for training parents,” he prophe- 
sied., 


its service as a 


Magistrate James Gorman also 
trained 


impressed the need of 
an improved home environment. 
“Unless the children of and drunken 
attended to,” he said, “conditions in our city will soon 
become intolerable. Of the 100,000 adult offenders who 
passed through the Philadelphia courts in the past few 
years, the majority had a childhood record of parental 
neglect.” 


parents. and 


poor parents are 


The remarkable influence of the drama for the forma- 
tion of ideals and in general educational effect was de- 
scribed, by Superintendent Albert B. Hines, Madison 
club, New York city. “I have 
boys who were so developed in the study of a 


Square Boys’ known 


single 
play that they were willing to attend college at great 
sacrifice to Mr. Hines 
thought it a pity that so powerful an instrument in the 


continue their education.” 


formation of ethical standards as the theatre should be 


so completely utilized for personal gain. 


“The success and value of athletics as a lever for 
winning boys was outlined by President Edward R. 
Bushnell, Philadelphia Municipal Athletic League; and 


the garden plot plan of Rev. R. J. Floody, superintend- 
ent, Worcester, Mass., social settlement, in which chil- 
dren do the garden work themselves under 
organization and own all hig 
mended. 


their own 
they raise was highly recom- 
The workers favored a degree of 
boys’ clubs (excellently described by- Director C. J. 
Atkinson, Toronto, Canada Dominion) ; 
tion in the interest of boys; girls’ use of 
ing; the summer and Sunday use of the club building; 
the getting together of church and secular forces to 
save the boy; work in harmony with boy scouts; the 
placing of boys’ clubs at of juvenile courts 


seli-government in 
Boys’ legisla- 
the club build- 


the disposal 
and the municipizing of the clubs. 
Those present included Howard Myers, Read- 
ing, Pa., Boys’ Club; Richard Briggs, Pittsburg; T. By- 
ard Collins, West Side Juvenile Club, New York city; 
L. D. Downer, New York; N. K. Zerbe, Syracuse; H. 
G. LeRoy, Charlestown, Mass; Superintendent George 
W. King, Holyoke Boys’ Club, Mass.; W. D. Wood, 
Colchester, Conn.; and Michael A. Frub, Portland, Me. 
Thomas Chew, Fall River, Mass., was re-elected presi- 
dent; Rev. Dr. W. B. Forbush, Philadelphia, vice- presi- 
dent; George M. Putnam, Boston, secretary, and F. A. 
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INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF EDUCATION 


“Editor, Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

“On July 17, there appeared in your Journal 
an article by Dr. David Snedden, entitled “In- 
creasing the Efficiency of Education.” An article writ- 
ten by the above author and publisher in the Journal of 
Education can not help but attract the attention of 
educators and others interested in the progress of educa- 
tion. The article makes a plea for scientific manage- 
ment in education, but where, how and when this sci- 
entific management should be applied the author does 
not state. The danger of such an article is in its in- 
definiteness. The very fact that the so-called scientific 
management even as it is practiced in industry has not 
yet passed through its experimental stage would sug- 
gest that we reserve our decision in regard to it. 

“In the solution of a problem the different factors 
constituting it must be isolated and each studied sep- 
arately as to its effect upon the whole process. This 
has been found true in industry and when scientific 
management is to be applied to education, a process far 
more complex than any industrial process, it behooves 
us to study the problem even more carefully and re- 
frain from snap judgments in a matter which effects the 
well being of the most important asset of our nation— 
the boys and girls of our land. 

“We agree with the author of the above article that 
‘The end of education is a unity—the socialized and 
efficient individual.’ But here again, in what way is 
scientific management in education going to secure this 
end? And at what point of the process are you going 
to apply your scientific management? Here the author 
using the. analogy of the architect, and analogies are 
always dangerous when applied to education, suggests 
that instead of studying the needs, the ends of educa- 
tion, we pay more attention ‘ to the particular proces- 
ses, to the stages of construction, to the standards of 
efficiency in each.’ Difficulty upon difficulty, What for 
example are you going to choose for your standard of 
efficiency for the process of development in a child? 
In the growth of an organism, in the development of 
the child do we not have independent stages of growth 
and development. The germ of the highest stage may 
be found in one of the lower stages. Hereditary fac- 
tors, racial differences, individual differences, and the 
environment, each play an equal and important part. 
One of these factors is just as much a part of the edu- 
cative process as is any of the factors. The curriculum 
or the educative material is just as necessary in the 
educative process as is the child you are educating. And 
what will you put in its place in your so-called scien- 
tific management? By what mysterious way are you 
going to educate your child»sif you do not give him a 
proper environment to grow in? The curriculum in its 
broad sense is not a means, it is the medium in which 
the child grows and develops. It is a part of his very 
life. It is that which will make him a ‘socialized and 
efficient individual.’ 

“To my mind the author of the abeve article has 
failed even to suggest how to increase the efficiency of 
education and what scientific management in education 
really is. 1 would, therefore, suggest that we can obtain 
efficiency in education, (1) by insisting upon better- 
trained teachers in our schools and (2) giving such 
teachers full freedom wm carrying out their function in 
the educational process, that of studying the needs and 
-apacities of each child with the view of giving each 
child the highest opportunity for a healthy physical, 
mental and moral development. 

“Thanking you for publishing this letter in the in- 
terest of the boys and girls of our Commonwealth, I 
am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Samuel Clamen, 

Fellow, Clark University. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE LIFE OF THADDEUS STEVENS. By James 
Albert Woodburn, University of Indiana. Indianapo- 
a Bobbs, Merrill Company. Cloth. 616 pp. Price, 
2.50. 

Thaddeus Stevens is the one American statesman to 
whom the public schools owe so much as to place him 
among the first five men in service to the cause of edu- 
cation. To his famous. legislative address in 1835 Penn- 
sylvania owes the saving of her public schools in the 
most critical period of their history. Not a native of 
Pennsylvania, unmarried, with his mind and heart set 
on other great national problems, he was the one man 
who could and would rally to the support of the gover- 
nor, whom he characterized as his most obnoxious 
enemy, in his leadership of the common school cam- 
paign, because “his banner streams with light.” The 
last public act of his life was the introduction mito Con- 
gress of the bill that gave the District of Columbia its 
common school system. The Civil war produced a few 
men who were so inextricably woven into the causes 
of the war and the ways and means during the war that 
no story of that war is possible without graphic biog- 
raphies of these men. -Some men were vitally asso- 
ciated with the struggles before the war, others with the 
war itself, but few men bore as prominent a part from 
the earliest agitation to the end of the struggle as did 
Thaddeus Stevens. This story of his life dwells upon 
both sides of his personality. It may be wise now to 
take cognizance of the vicious calumnies amidst which 
he lived. It is to be regretted that he did not, as 
Colonel Roosevelt has done, take his vilifiers into 
court and settle for all time the character of his de 
famers, but as he did not we incline to the belief that it 
would be as well not to give them standing, even apolo- 
getic standing, at this late day. The effect of the book 
is all that could be asked as a portraiture of the 
grandeur of the man. 


—_— 


HEBEL’S SCHATZKASTLEIN DES _ RHEINIS- 
CHEN HAUSFREUNDES. Edited, with notes and 
vocabulary, by Menco Stern. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 179 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

J. P. Hebel’s literary fame will no doubt rest on his 
“Alemannische Gedichte,” the dialect poems of life in 
the Black Forest, which bear somewhat the same rela- 
tion to German literature as .the Scottish poems of 
Burns in English literary history. As a popular writer 
for all Germany, however, he is best known by his 
“Treasury of the Rhenish Family Friend,” a _ col- 
lection of stories and essays reprinted from a “Volks- 
kalender,” or year-book which Hebel published, the 
German equivalent of the English “annuals” to which 
Dickens, among others, was a_ contributor, Some of 
the stories are reminiscent of the mediaeval “Til Eulen- 
spiegel,” others of the “Arabian Nights,” while still 
others are simple anecdotes of known persons. The 
style is simple and colloquial, yet classical. There are 
forty-eight stories in the present edition, the first pub- 
lished in America. The illustrations are artistic and ap- 
propriate, and no fault. can be found with notes or vo- 
cabulary. The book should find favor with elementary 
German ‘classes. 


PRIMARY ARTISAN EDUCATION. By W. P. 
Welpton, University of Leeds, England. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 252 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

This is distinctively an English book, by an English 
teacher, for English teachers, for the good and glory 
of the English nation, but in the very fact that it is not 
by one of us or for any of us it is the more useful to 


7 


all of us. In every paragraph we can but feel how truly 


the author’s criticisms apply to us, how vital his sug- 
gestidns are to us. If the same things were said by 
an American we could say that the author is “‘knock- 
ing,” that he has some ulterior motive in his criticism, 
but since Mr. Welpton does not know us and is not 
writing for us, his suggestions are all the more impres- 
sive. In England he views the weakness of the schools 
as national weakness, and it were well for us if Ameri- 
cans would take that exalted view of their schools, their 
strength, and weakness. The keynote to this book is 
that education finds its end in a conception of man- 
hood. With that as a starting point the author pro- 
ceeds to emphasize the vocational side, or the artisan 
side of American life. 
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DRAMATIZATIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. By Fanny Comstock, for- 
merly of the State Normal school, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 60 
cents. 

Miss Comstock has rendered Charles Dickens a great 
service both directly and indirectly. It is now entirely 
easy to have all children know and genuinely love 
“Pickwick,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” and “A Christmas Carol.” These great 
stories are so simplified, so brought down to real life, 
so vivified that they can be dramatized in school with 
perfect ease, and every character in each story will live 
forever in the mind of every child that sees the drama- 
tization. It is said that when any work of fiction is put 
on the stage it has a new birth. If that is true of a 
play that is put on in a few cities at most and for 
adults that are saturated with theatricals, what must it 
mean to introduce an author through his best works to 
millions of children every year. Miss Comstock and 
her publishers have done their part; now let school offi- 
cials do theirs, and Dickens will be more widely known 
than he has been since his death. Here is a great op- 
portunity for a noble mission. 


—_ 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Mer- 
ritt W. Harper. Rural Text-book Series. Edited by 
L. H. Bailey. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 410 pp. Price, $1.40, net. 
Agriculture in the schools is calling for books of va- 

rious kinds, and all kinds of books on agriculture are 
being provided for schools and homes. Some are for 
inspiring a love for the farm, ‘some to give a relish for 
nature, some are abbreviated to the limit, some are de- 
voted to minute details, and some are treatises on farm 
economics. Each has its place and fills a definite need 
in some phase of school life, but it has remained for Mr. 
Harper to select animal husbandry and to present all 
phases of the subject from all points of view. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry are exhaustively treated 
scientifically, economically, agriculturally, and peda- 
gogically. The whole atmosphere is inspiring, the style 
gives a keen relish for the learning about farm animals, 
and the wealth of material makes it an adequate ency- 
<clopaedia for student in home or school. It is a notable 
contribution to the literature for the study of agri- 
culture. 


-_— 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. By G. Goodwill of 
the Carlisle (Eng.) grammar school. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (branch, 35 West 32nd street, New 
York). Cloth. 12mo. 230 pp. Price, $1.10. 

In this work, which is by a mathematical master, we 
have an attempt to recast the order in which mechanics 
is usually presented to the student, and at the same time 
to widen the range of subjects as usually presented in 
such a course. Attention is called to the exposition of 
the new and wonderfully effective piece of mechanism 
which the author names the “Vector-balance.”’ This 
portion of the book is valuable indeed to any student of 
mechanics, proving itself of great utility in the establish- 
ment of a firm basis for the entire superstructure of the 
whole science. Those who are interested in such a study 
will find the work as having conspicuous merits, not the 
least of which are the originality as well as the thor- 
oughness with which the whole subject is treated. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Violo Meynell. The Regent 

Library. Transportation Building, Chicago: F. G. 

Browne & Co. Cloth. Mlustrated. 369 pp. Price, 

90 cents, net; postage extra. 

The Regent Library, of which fifteen volumes are al- 
ready issued, is of ‘standard volumes. Each volume 
consists Of carefully-selected extracts of an English 
classic which gives a brilliant presentation of the mas- 
terpiece in the author’s own language. 


OUR LITTLE BULGARIAN COUSIN. By Clara 
Vostrovsky Winlow. Illustrated in tint by Ivan 
Doseff. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 115 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. i 
This is the fiftieth volume in the “Little Cousin 

Series,” covering practically every country in the world. 

These books are attractive, highly enlightening, and of 

real literary merit. This phase of geography cannot be 

too greatly emphasized. Its value is inestimable. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. The Regent Library. By 
Alice Meynell and G. K. Chesterton. New York: F. 
G. Browne & Co. Price, 90 cents, net. 

This new addition to the very excellent Regent Li- 
brary might well be called the Pocket Doctor Johnson, 
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if it were not a great deal more than that. It is aa 
abridgment that would please the old philosopher him- 
self once he had been convinced that abridgment was 
necessary. Opening the book at will, one immediately 
finds himself in the well-loved lecture hall with Dr. 
Johnson booming out his most sonorous periods. The 
volume is well adapted to use in schools, containing as 
it does in an attractive, inexpensive volume, selections 
from all of his varied writings. The selection 
has been made in sympathetic, scholarly fashion. It 
will be a fortunate addition to the library of the reader 
with limited time. The leisurely reader cannot well af- 
ford to miss the introduction by Chesterton. It is done 
in true Johnsonian fashion. 

ELSON’S PRIMARY SCHOOL READER—BOOK 
FOUR. By William H. Elson. Chicago and New 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
300 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

This is a highly attractive book in material, arrange- 
ment, and grading, in paper, type, and binding. It is tn 
the best and strictest sense a child’s book, a book that 
will attract and interest on the one hand, and at the 
same time definitely and inspiringly benefit. The book 
starts off with pioneer life, patriotism, and home, fairy 
tales, and stories of adventure. There are exceedingly 
attractive stories about nature. The heroic element, 
especially in boy life, is catered to in a fascinating 
way through Beowulf, Sigurd, and Roland. The book 
closes with winsome acquaintance with some great 
American writers and their writings. 
TRIGONOMETRY. By A. M. Kenyon (Purdue 

University) and Louis Ingold (University of Mis- 

souri). Edited by E. R. Hedrick. With logarithmic 

and trigonometric tables, prepared under the direction 
of E. R. Hedrick. Cloth. 256 pp. Price, $1.35, net 

The authors of this late text on trigonometry have 
had but one ideal in their work,—to present the subject 
as a science of immediate utility and as a basis for fu- 
ture acquisitions in the field of mathematics. Special 
attention has been given to the solution of triangles, but 
there is also practice in more advanced subjects in the 
same general category. The tables are unusually full, 
occupying nearly half the book. The main feature of 
the book is its exceptionally practical nature, theory be- 
ing reduced to a minimum. Its careful typography and 
general attractiveness as a book also cannot fail to win 
for it favorable consideration. 


THE WAY TO THE HEART OF THE PUPIL. By 
Dr. Hermann Weimer, Biebrach-on-the-Rhine. Au- 
thorized translation by J. Remsen Bishop, Ph. D., 
and Adolph Niederpruem, both of Detroit. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 178 pp. 
Price, 60 cents, net. 

This is an unusual book, so unusual that it is not easy 
to describe. Of course it is always English schools of 
which the author writes, so that an American cannot 
say that the criticisms that seem like caricatures are not 
true to life. The ideals of the author are high. He 
sets forth in vivid portraiture what the influence of the 
teacher’s personality should be, what a teacher's love 
should accomplish, and presents other ideals graphically 
and ardently. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





“Nutrition and Diet.” By Emma Conley, Price, 6) cents —“The 
Teaching of Arithmetic.”” By A. W. Stamper. Price, $1.00—*Web- 
ster’s School Pictionary.” Price, $1.50—‘“The Rarnard Language 
Reader.”” By Marion D. Paine. Price, 30 cents. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

“Industrial Education-Its Problems, Methods and Dangers.” 
Price, $1.25—Probleme of Educational Readjustment.” Ry 
David Sne-den. Price, $1.50. Bosten: Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 

“Matter, Form aad Style.’ By H. O’Grady. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Friendly Enemy.’ By T. P. C. Wilson. Price, $1.25. New 
York: G P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Elementary Studies —Betany "' Ry J. M. Ceulter. Price, $1.30. 
‘Health and the Schooi.” By F. W. Burks and J. 0. Burks. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Pedagogical Anthropolovy.” By Maria Montessori. Translated 
by F. T. Cooper. Price, $3.50. New York: Fred’k A. Stokes 
Company. 

“Teaching of Arithmetic.” By David Eugene Smith. Price, 
$1.00.—“A First Book of Composition for High Schools.” Ry T. 
rs Briggs and Isabel McKenny. Price, 90 cents. Boston: Ginn & 

rs) 


“For the Story Teller." By Carolyn S. Bailey. Price. $1.50 
—‘Songs for Children.” By D.1. Buckingham. Price, 75 centa 
—“‘Art in Shert Stery Narration.” By H. A. Phillips. Larch- 
mont, N. Y., Stanhope-Dodge Publishing Company. 

‘Livy Book XXI, Selections from Books XXII-XXX." By 


J. C. bert. Price, 6)cemta. New York: The Macmillan Cempany. 


“Ideals and Democracy.” By A. H. Chamberlaia. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co. 


“The Boy and His Clubs.’’ By William McCormack. Price, 


50 cents. New York: Flemming H. Revall Company. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


AUGUST. 


25-30: Fourth Internstions] Congress on 
School Hygiene, Ruffalo; Dr. Themas A. 
Storey, College of the City of New York, 
New York City, secretary-general. 


29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres”), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
arrangements made by Corne]] Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


OCTOBER. 


19-25: Seventh Annual! Convention, Nationa! 
Society for the Promotion of Industria) 
Education, Grand hapide, Michigan. C. 
A. Prosser. 1/5 East 22nd Street, New York 
City, secretary. 


22-25: Minnesota Educational 
Fifty-first annua] meeting. 
Dean L. A. Weigle, 
Northfield, president. 


23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Montpelier. 


80-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allan, Augusta, sec’y. 


October 30-November 1: Southern Education 
Association, Nashville; W. F. Feagir, 
Montgomery, Ala., secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


68: Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee. 


Association. 
Minneapolis. 
arleton Cellege, 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








MAINE. 
LEWISTON. Miss Clara A. Bus- 
well of Boston, formerly of St. Louis, 
has been elected dean of the 
women’s department of Bates Col- 


lege, to succeed Miss Marianna 
Woodhull, resigned. 
THOMASTON. R. W. Harri- 


man, for the last two years principal 
ithe Machias high school, has been 
elected high school principal here. 

EASTPORT. William H. Stur- 
tevant, who several months ago re- 
tired from the superintendency ofthe 
public schools in the school union of 
Dover and Foxcroit, has been elected 
superintendent of schools im_ the 
union composed of the city of East- 
port and the town of Lubec. 

SEARSPORT. W. E. Donnell, of 
Liberty is the new high school prin- 
cipal here. 

NEW CASTLE. Frank E. Briggs 
for the past three years principal of 
the Bar Harbor high school, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of Lincoln 
academy to succeed Harry L. Brad- 
ford.. 

AUGUSTA. Foster S. Higgins 
of Columbia Falls comes to the prin- 
cipalship of the Smith school highly 
recommended. 

BATH. Samuel R. Parks, princi- 
pal of the Granby, Mass., high school 
has been elected sub-master of the 
Morse high school: here. 

ELIOT. Frederick W. Freeman. 
who served as superintendent in 
Bath for nine years, accepted the su- 
perintendency of the newly formed 
South Berwick-Eliot district. 

WATERVILLE. Another of the 
numerous changes in Maine school 
positions this summer is the filling of 
the high school principalship here by 
the election of Arnold L. Sanborn, 
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who has been principal of the Calais 
Academy for seven years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. Toseph Wilson 
Hobbs, principal of the Portsmouth 
high school since 1905, has resigned 
to accept a position as submaster of 
the Boston Latin high at $2,700. 

FRANKLIN. Manual training is 
to be introduced this fall. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON. The State summer 
school, conducted under the auspices 
of the Castleton Normal school, 
Charles A. Adams, principal, came to 
a very successful close July 26. The 
session lasted three weeks, beginning 
July 7, and was attended by sixty- 
five teachers, who were present the 
entire three weeks. Two recitation 
periods on each subject were held 
daily. It was attended by teachers 
from all parts of Vermont, more than 
forty coming from beyond a radius of 
sixty miles. 

BRANDON. Earl T. Tracy of 
Nashua, N. H., is the new principal 
here. 

BURLINGTON. Vermont health 
officers in convention here August 6 
were given a very pointed talk on 
“The Present State of Vermont 
Schoolhouses, and How They Can 
Be Improved,” by Professor N. M. 
Hillegas of New York city. Super- 
intendent H. C. Stoughton of 
Rochester and Superintendent Har- 
vey Burbank of Danville, also spoke 
before the convention. 

HARDWICK. John H. Fuller, 
principal of the Brandon high school 
for the nast six years, has accepted 
the principalship of Hardwick Acad- 
emy and graded school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. Harold E. Robbins, 
instructor in physics at the Hartford 
high school has been appointed asso- 


ciate professor of physics at the 
Amherst institution. 
AVON. Superintendent Samuel 


S. Blodgett of South Framingham, 
has been elected superintendent of 
Avon, Randolph, and Holbrook. Mr. 


Blodgett was head of the South 
Framingham schools for seventeen 
years. 

BOSTON. The state board of 


education has announced the names 
of 192 young men who were awarded 
state scholarships, 112 in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
eighty in the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 

EAST DOUGLAS. J. W. Thomas 
of West Springfield has been en- 
gaged as principal of Douglas high 
school. Mr. Thomas, who has been 
teaching in West Springfield for 
eleven years succeeds G. L. Michaud. 

FALL RIVER. Hector J. Belisle 
of Lawrence was elected to succeed 
Superintendent Durfee here. 

GRAFTON. Paul M. Macklin, 
last sub-master of the Fairhaven high 
school, has accepted the principalship 
of the high school here. 

HOLDEN. Charles L. Randall, 
superintendent of the Holden, Rut- 
land, Paxton, and Oakham districts 
since 1908, has resigned and will be 
greatly missed here. 

NEW BEDFORD. Arthur S. 


Allen is the new director of the In- 


dustrial “School and Miss “COHSt be 
C. Hart was elected director of the 
girls’ department. 

READING. Reading feels badl 
to lose Superintendent Harry r 
Watkins. Three years ago the offi- 
ces of superintendent and principal 
of the high school were combined so 
that Mr. Watkins might be retained. 

PLYMOUTH. The  vacane 
caused by Superintendent Frank 
Parlin’s resignation was filled by 
the election of Charles A. Harris, 
who has done such excellent work as 
emma a ~4 = Medway and 

rborn schools. Mr. is’ 
wil he aneon r, Harris’ salary 

WARREN. Charles O. Turner of 
Houlton, Me., was elected principal 
of the high school here to take the 
place of Arlington I. Clow, resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


PROVIDENCE. Miss Clara E. 
raig, critic at the State Normal 


school, is back from a trip to Italy 
to mvestigate the Montessori sys- 
tem, and it is expected that classes 
will be started in Providence this fall 
to try out the “system.” 


WARREN. Joseph A. Warren 
for the last three years principal of 
the Warwick grammar school, has 
been elected principal of the high 
school here. 


a 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Legal opinion has 
finally decided that the city has no 
right to use city money to give as- 
sistance to New Haven high scho 
graduates in pursuing their education 
at Yale. The board of aldermen had 
voted $3,000 for that purpose. 

The tenure of office issue is still 
being vigorously agitated through- 
out the state. 

DANBURY. The new superin- 
tendent here is Dr. J. G. Borst, a 
ee principal from Providence, 


NAUGATUCK. This city has the 
honor of having had among its 


teachers Hon. Henry Sabin, L.L. D.. 
now of Des Moines, and one of the 
leading educators ofthe country for 
half a century. He taught his first 
graded school here and was married 
while here. He was for a long time 
state superintendent of Iowa. 


NEW BRITAIN. Miss Ethel C. 
Page, of Putney, Vt., has been en- 
gaged as teacher of Grade 7 in the 
grammar school. She is a graduate 
of the Randolph, Vt., Normal School. 

Miss Lillian Ethel Williams of 
Newton, Mass., has been engaged to 
fill the vacancy in the commercial de- 
partment of the high school. She 
received her degree of A. B. from 
Mount Holyoke and took special 
work at Bay Path Institute. She has 
taught for three years in the Chat- 
ham, N. J., high school. 


STAFFORD SPRINGS. H. Miles 
Gordy was elected principal of the 
Stafford high school. He is a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University and of 
Teachers’ College, ,Columbia. He 
was for two years principal of the 
Hudson high school in Hudson, N. 
Y.. with 200 pupils. He comes from 
a family of teachers, being a nephew 
of Wilbur F. Gordy, formerly super- 
imtendent of schools in Springfield. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. Liberty H. Bailey's 
successor as dean of the Cornell 
College of Agriculture is Professor 
W. A. Stocking, Jr., of the faculty. 

SYRACUSE. The board of edu- 
cation has abolished two sessions 
daily in the high schools. Instead 
there will be a long session starting 
at 9 a. m., and continuing until 2.30 
p. m. with thirty minutes’ intermis- 
sion. A ban has been placed on 
secret societies. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

EDWARDSVILLE. Céncrete 
inclines carpeted with cork replace 
steps and stairways in the new 
schoolhouse at Edwardsville. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Newton 
grammar school is conducted as a 
school of observation under the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania this summer. 
The course is vocational: and vaca- 
tional. Emphasis is laid upon story- 
telling, individual reading, conversa- 
tion, oral language work, nature 
study, school gardening, the great 
masterpieces of instrumental music 
and the use of illustrative material in 
geography, history, and arithmetic 

The school yard is substantially 
outfitted with ladders, swings, climb- 
ing poles and other gymnastic 
apparatus and these, combined with 
the swimming pool in the gymnasium 
and excursions to points of historical 
and geographical interest, are among 
the many forms of recreation tend- 
ing towards the physical education of 
the child. 

HARRISBURG The Pennsyl- 
vania~ school code, which is more 
than two years old now, has proved 
to be a remarkable body of law. As 
passed by the legislature of 1911, it 
contained over 800 sections, 600 of 
which were constructive in character 
and 200 of which related to the re- 
peal of all former statutes in the 
Commonwealth. It was subjected to 
some severe tests in the process of 
administration during these two 
years, vet its application has met 
with very general approval Twice 
the supreme court of the state passed 
favorably upon its constitutionality, 
and in many of the lower courts its 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


validity was tested, and the result 
each time was favorable to the 
provisions. 

The most drastic features of the 
bill as it passed providine for legisla- 
ting out of office over 26,000 direc- 
ors and reducing the size of school 
boards. Thirteen thousand directors 
were elected to take the place of 
those deposed. After the election of 
the new boards, it was found that 
about one-third of the old members 
were re-elected. The operation of the 
code was, therefore, in the hands of 
new men. Yet so carefully were the 
provisions drawn and so wisely had 
the commission measured conditions 
that the application of the law pro- 
duced little friction. 

A large number of educational 
measures, many of local character, 
were introduced during the present 
session. It is creditable to the legis- 
Jature that only a few minor amend- 
ments were made to the code, and 
several new. sections added, notably 
one establishing vocational educa- 
tion. 

EASTON. Mr. Coddington, who 
had the honor for many years of be- 
ing the oldest-in-service citv superin- 
tendent in the United States, died in 
service the past spring. He was a 
man of sterling integrity, professional 
devotion and was skilful in adminis- 
tration. He was succeeded by Rob- 
ert F. Laramy, who takes up his 
work in a spirit of appreciation. 

WEST CHESTER. The West 
Chester Normal school will be fully 
taken over by the state by October 
1. So far as the public is concerned, 
there will be not the slightest evi- 
dence of change, and the faculty will 
be as at present. The only difference 
will be that the school, instead of 
being a semi-private institution, to 
which the state contributed money, 
will be a public institution — fully 
owned and controlled by the state. 

The commonwealth pays the costs 
of dissolving the corporation and 
distributing the sum of $12,000 which 
is paid by the state to the several 
stockholders, who are to receive the 
full value of their respective holdings. 


code 
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VIRGINIA. 
LYNCHBURG Dr. William A. 


Webb of Colorado has accepted the 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
FLORENCE... W. W. Benson was 
elected director of the rural I 
course, a new position, inten 
accommodate a number of iture 
young people who enter the’ normal 
every year who do not think they can 


scho 
ded to 
mat 


continue in school long enough to 
graduate. It is believed that by of- 
fering something to look forward to 
they may be held in school as long 
as ‘two years for the completion of a 
line of work that looks to the eleva- 
tion of the rural schools of the state 
Professor Benson will direct the 
courses of such students. He is one 
of the most progressive teachers of 
the state. 

Professor Benson has served as 
superintendent at Fort Deposit, Gen- 
eva, and Hartford. For the few 
years last past he hes been principal 
of the Southeast Alabama Acgricul- 
tural school at Abbeville. 


GEORGIA. 
COLUMBUS. A school specially 


designed for children of mill opera- 


tives is a feature of the industrial 
education system Columbus. The 
school was established with the idea 
of encouraging attendance among 
the large class of mill children 
Columbus, many of whom were n 
going to school at all 

A handsome colonial residence 
the mill district was purchased by the 
board of education for the new school 
Special pains were taken to adapt 


‘ 
the course 


> 


study and the hours 
the school to the conditions of mil 
work. School hours are from & 
11, and from 1 to 3.30. The long 
termission 1s to enable the children 


to. take lunches to parents, brothers, 


t< 


sisters, and others who may be em- 
ployed in the mills. This is a regular 
daily task with most of the children, 
some of them earning several dollars 
a week as  “dinner-toters.” The 
school itself is frequently termed by 
the children “the  dinner-toters’ 
school.” 

Although the aim of the school !¢s 


industrial, the “three R’s” are insisted 
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To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education. 


Are you eoting for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


For more than 22 years we have 
made a specialty of training youn 


men and women to teach these oA 
subjects, ® Our graduates are peed sig in 


every state in the country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de 
signed especially for Public School work. 


M UdSit 









Drea uelaere| 
Exclusively to 


r 


iral Ning Wer ver atlas eal 


D, bh ic S( hoo! > _ Sub CC] 









NYaloiteus piicetevamurl 
‘ual Training, Physical 
[raining 


To these | 
Faculty and the therougs tt eaaing we 


D AW LILY, Domestic 


application. Address 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, 


in connection with our strong, 


oursuccess. Several 


ored exclusiv to sc he: att 
Our equipment is modern and comp lete, 
aPeculty competent, and the practical 





“was upon a the school is run is 
acatorsevery where. 















“We invite correspondence from 
Superintendents of Schools ‘and 

sof Education. Catalogue and 
full information will be furnished on 





~~ “THE SECRETARY, 

















Institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH - - Director 





Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principal 





SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
Octeber 4th and 7th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October 9th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
en application. 





upon even more severely than in the 
regular schools, because of the limited 
time the chi awe have for schooling. 

The three morning hours and the 
first hour of the afternoon are de- 
voted to academic studies, while the 
last hour and a half of the day is 
given to practical work. All the 
boys are required to take the ele- 
mentary course in woodwork and 
gardening. The girls take basketry 
sewing. cooking “oultry raising, and 
gardening. The school is in session 
all the year round, and pupils are 
promoted quarterly. The teachers 
live at the school, and keep “open 
house” to the people of the commun- 
ity at all times. 

This school is only one part of a 
ee developed system of indus- 
trial training in C lumbus that is in- 
tended to reach the needs of all parts 
of the populati Particularly sig- 


nificant to many communities is the 
Industrial high school, the aims and 
scope of which are described in a 


bulletin issued by the bureau of edu- 
cation at Washington 





OKLAHOMA. 

TONKAWA. Miss Olive Searle 
of the Westfield, Mass., Normal 
school, has been appointed head of 
the commercial hemistry depart- 
ment of the State University Pre- 
paratory school, a _  co- pietions! 
school with 400 pupils in this city. 





117—Couree in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
108—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Instructor. 


1657—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary. 


2 West 45th Street 





ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Exclusively Adopted.by New York High: Schools j,at-Columbia University (Extension. Teaching); New 
York University (College of Commerce) and Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Works on the New York List 


116—Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests 


120—Twentieth Century Business Dictationand Legal Forms. 

7241—H. W. Hammond's Style Book of Business English. 

121—Charles E. Smith’s Practical Course in Touch Typewritin 
7238—Chariles E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Voca sbatary. 


Send for particulars of a free er course in shorthand for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


New York 











EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America’ It aims todevelop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fal! in 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. 


ideal for all run down conditions Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


Heart and Stomach Troubles. 
for Booklet J. 


Everr school should 
Ww! use the New Educa- 
tional Currelated Maps. Best review and 
most interesting review work in history, ge- 
ography, literature. etc. 
Sample 50c.; dozen $4. Literature free. 
EDUC ATIONAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 
Box 3007, Boston, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Beyden. M. A. 








CENTRAL STATES. 
NDIANA. 

OSGOOD. P. V. Voris, recently 
superintendent at Milton, has ac 
cepted the superintendency here. 
is succeeded at Milton by L. E. 
Thompson of Shelbyville. 

PRINCETON. Ernest E. Noble, 
president of the school board. who 
has already done much for Prince- 
fon schools, is now preparing to 
erect six seventr-five foot flag poles 


in this city, one at each of the four 


Non-Sectarian. 


Endorsed highly. 


Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


MEISTERSCHAF T 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
comimercia: subjects 4. Asbary Pte- 
man, Pripcipel. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


| Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg, 


Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Dovgias Bidg. 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Trovident teachers and school officers who are 


ab ths femme. * 


formerly of Harvard University. 


Mass. 
ing for next year and 


ealis and correspondence invited. Director, Jamrs Lex Lover, 





TEACHERS : We hope you are enjoying your vacation ; but are you doing 
all you can to secure a better position for the fall? Remember, a postcard 
will bring you into communication with us. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. HOLMASN, Manager. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON 8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 








public school buildings, one at the 
Catholic school, and one in the park. 
Each pole will be of metal set in a 
concrete base and copper rope will 
be used so that the poles and rope 
will be durable. 

Each day the flag is to fly from 
these staffs, and during school terms 
various classes will take turns at put- 
fing the flag tp and Towering it in 
the evening, so that a personal in- 
terest will be stimulated. The cost 
of the flagstaffs will be several hun- 
dred dollars, about the amount Mr. 
Noble has received. in salary as a 
school board member. He expects 
to return all his salary to the city in 
this manner believing that the money 
Could be spent in no better way than 
to inspire love for the flag. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. The pro- 
duction of the Athenian, the annual 
publication of the Crawfordsville high 
school students is on a par with the 
other activities in that school. This 
years’ Athenian would be a credit to 
any class of college seniors. 


IOWA. 

CLARINDA. Page County edu- 
cational affaifs have been booming 
this summer under Superintendent 
Mrs. Sarah Huftalen. The institute, 
which closed August 2 was an im- 
mense success. And from August 12 
to 23 Mrs. Huftalen is running a 
boys’ farm camp in connection with 
the Chautauqua. 

IOWA CITY. The king of Swe- 
den has selected the University of 
Towa’ as the United *States school 
for the study of experimental psy- 
chology under the auspices of the 
American Scandinavian foundation. 

CEDAR FALLS. The summer 
session Of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College opened with 1,400 students 
and grew to about 1,500. .This was 
more than 300 above any former year. 
They graduated 270 from the college 
in June, and the next vear will. be 
much larger than ever before. 


MICHIGAN. 


KALAMAZOO. Dr. John C. 
Hockesberry of the State Normal 


school, who died 
young man of exceptional promi- 
nence, having done _ exceptionallv 
strong work professionally in the 
State Normal schools at California, 
Pa., Westfield, Mass., before coming 
here. He was a graduate of the State 
University of Indiana, took his doc- 
torate in philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and studied ex- 
tensively in Germany and France. 


NEBRASKA, 

LINCOLN. Every high school 
graduate in Nebraska receives a let- 
ter from the University of Nebraska 
congratulating him on his graduation 
and urging him to consider the ad- 
vantages offered by the State Uni- 
versity. 


recently was a 


OHIO. 

COVINGTON. Covington’s old- 
est citizen, Ephraim Hardy, who was 
superintendent of schools here for 
several years, died recently. 

LEBANON. Arthur James was 
elected president of the Lebanon Uni- 
versity. 

CLEVELAND. Professor A. R. 
Hutton is running on the Progres- 
sive ticket for mayor. 

TOLEDO. The Toledo News- 
boys’ Association, fathered by John 
I. Gunckel, held its twelfth annual 
field day and outing at Toledo Beach 
August 8. The railroad and beach 
owners genenouslv gave 2,200 of the 
active members of the association 
their grand holiday. 


> 


A LETTER 


Editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion: The review of educational 
legislation enacted by the Massachu- 
setts general court, 1912-1918, as 
printed in your issue of July 10, con- 
tains certain inaccuracies conveying 
wrong impressions to those who are 
interested in following educational 
legislation. 

1. In discussing the teachers’ re- 
tirement law your article says:— 
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_ Section 15 provides that on pet:- 
tion of not Jess than five per cent. of 
the voters of a city or town, the 
question of the repeal of the act 
shall be submitted to popular vote, 
and if a majority so vote, the act 
shall not be operative in that city or 
town.” 

As a matter of fact, Section 15 
provides that any city or town hav- 
ing adopted Chapter 498 of the Acts 
of the year 1908 (namely, the permis- 
Sive pension act, which has been 
adopted by eleven cities and towns in 
the commonwealth), may repeal that 
act, so far as it affects said com- 
munity, and thus force the teachers 
if they wish to receive pensions at 
any time, to become members of the 
state retirement system. The opera- 
tion of the new law applies to the 
entire state, with the single excep- 
tion of the city of Boston, on and 
after July 1, 1914. 

2. Your. article says:— 

“The act of 1906 for the employ- 
ment of teachers through the state 
board of education has been re- 
pealed, and thus ends in obscurity 
the effort to have the state board 
serve as an employment agency.” 

Evidently the writer of your ar- 
ticle did not understand that for- 
merly there were two laws in exist- 
ence, under the operation of which 
teachers might register with the 
state board of education for teach- 
ing positions. The law of 1906 re- 
ferred to above provided that any 
person might file an application with 
the board of education. In 1911 an 
act was passed providing that resi- 
dents of Massachusetts, upon the 
payment of a fee of $2, might register 
with the board of education, and 
further, certain specific things 
should be done with those applica- 
tions. Under the act of 1906 very 
little was ever done. With two laws 
in operation, the procedure to be 
followed in regard to teachers out- 
side of the state was not entirely 
clear. At the instance of the board 


‘of education, an act was introduced 


repealing the act of 1906. and an 
amendment to the law of 1911 was 
also proposed and enacted. This 
amendment provides that any 
teacher, anywhere, wishing to teach 
in the schools of Massachusetts, 
may, upon the payment of a regis- 
tration fee of $2, receive the same 
service as was prescribed for resi- 
dents of the state. Far from ending 
“in obscurity” the registration de- 
partment of the state board of edu- 
cation is decidedly active. 

8. Your article further states: 
“There has been nothing which can 
be called a distinct step of prog- 
ress.” 

I am of the impression that a2 
careful reading of the Continuation 
School bill will convince you that 
this rather understates the facts of 
the case. 

Very truly yours, 
W. I. Hamilton, 
Agent of the Board. 


- 
> 


SYSTEMATIC CHARLES. 

“Charlie is so systematic.” 

“How so?” 

“T asked him in my last letter if he 
liked my eyes, and now he refers me 
to his communication of February 
94. Says he treated the subject ex- 
haustively in that communication.” 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received | 

Report of the Minister of Edueation, 
Province of Ontario. 1912,9R A. 
Pyne, Toronto. 

Normal! Bulletin, July, 1913. Fourth 
District Normal school, sSpring- 
field, Mo. “Teaching Agriculture 
in Rural and Graded Seiieols.” 
The Correlation Scheme’ and 
Course of Study.” Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ames, Schools 
Circular No. 2. 

Johns Hopkins University Cifeular 
1913: No. 7. 

University of Cincinnati, College of 
Medicine. Announcement: 

Boston University, School 6f-Bust- 
ness Administration. Announce- 
ment. 


BOSTON THEATRES - 
B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE, 

A number of new attractions never 
before seen in Boston will be. in- 
cluded on the bill arranged next 
week for B. F. Keith’s theatre. The 
Great Adas Troupe of sensational 
lady aerialists, who were brought to 
this country as a special feature with 
the Barnum Bailey circus during its 
engagement in Madison Square gar- 
den, will make their first appearance 
outside of New York City in a Spec- 





ton, two black dots as they call 
themselves, present unique series of 
dances and songs in blackface. Cap- 
tain George Auger, the giant, will 
appear supported by his novel com- 
panv of midgets in “Jack. the Giant 
Kaller,.” an adaptation of the old fairy 
tale of that name, and other feattres 
will be Irwin and Herzog, two cor- 
pulent comedians with splendid 
voices, known as “those men in 
blue;’ Burke, King and Walsh, danc- 
ers three, including a very pretty 
girl; Bell and West, another new 
team of fun makers; and the Oxford 
trio, fresh ‘from Europe. 


> 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

There had been some technical 
classes started in connection with the 
parish schools, and when the vicar 
called at the home of one of the ~ *- 
pils the boy’s mother expressed her 
delight at the institution, 

“Do you know, vicar,” she re- 
marked, “since ’Enry took up the 
plumbing and gasfitting at them 
classés, it ain’t cost us a single penny 
since for gas.” 

“Dear me!” replied the much grati- 
fied reverend gentleman. “And how 
is that?’ 

“Why, he went and moved our 
penny-in-the-slot meter from the 
kitchen to outside front door,” came 
the explanation. 

“But don’t you have to drog the 
pennies in just the same?” queried 
the vicar. 

‘N us, vicar!” came the proud 
reply. “Other people does that for 
us. “Enry writ ‘Chocolates’ over the 
top of it, you see.”London Answers. 


/ 
> 


EPICUREAN CONNOISSEUR. 


grade was having 





The seventn 


final examinations in cooking. One 
of the questions was: “How would 
you tell the difference between a 
spring chicken, a chicken, and an old 
Sow)?” 


“By the teeth,” Eleanor replied. 

“Oh, but you know _ chickens 
haven't any teeth, Eleanor,” said the 
teacher 

a know that,” Eleanor retorted, 
“but the people who eat them have.” 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





man recomended is our usual and favorite way of fil! itio hi 

ONE have done more of this work than ever before. The bed ene er of | hy Intermediate 
Department of a high class private school on the Hudson came to our office last week with 
reference to finding a college man who would be interested in filling @ positicn with boys of 
intermediate grade who would not only M A play. We went over our list carefullyand 
ge but ee igen —_ — selected a Rochester graduate who had 
the personal qualities and who one very successfully volunteer playground work 

charitable lines. We called him up by telephone and found he wished to VRasigered. We 


traces Panore™ cas’ Sotnieg "ish met’ yi ne'*eese RECOMMENDED. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





TH E 


BRE WER act 





The Pratt Teatlenea’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private sch New York 
Advises parents about schools. oa o . PRAT®, ‘ 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to ¢ 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, ety Assintonte, Purees, ram fies 


mt of instruction; and Gov- 
or arene Schools to parents. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ities seve tor to, fx smn 


short notice for high © positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliab) oe Ps “* ~-4.. 
e r : able work. raph 
Phone. No advance fee. . . . . oe be 











with good general education wanted tor department wor: 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in ro 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure a $60 to $7 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. C. Agencies in and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 _ ELURIDGE H. SABIE 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
b Bare Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©.A. SCOTT & CO., Propricters 
442 Tremont Building, Seaton, 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for su 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school othciale 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N- Y. 


i ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business”"$carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Wester 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 











623S0. Wabash Av. 
Chicage, Il. 





Tu TEACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin it 60 § Tenth 
= PARKER AGENCY 33 Spokane, Washington =::: 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


Boston, Tlass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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TEACHERS ARE INQUIRING 
every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. --And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—tio safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc. 
cessful campaign for a Jarger endowment, 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given. 


NOW {S THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 
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THE 


Underwood Typewriter 


Has No Rivals 


in 
Speed 
and 


Accuracy 





It holds all world’s records in open com- 
petition 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 
Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 





SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Problems, 


Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Soxes, Board’ Measure, Framin 


Floors, Walls and Roofs, 


Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


efliciency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
’ @perations and at the same time to give seme useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








